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| 
“Miss Lucia’s Assistant.” 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


OSE stepped into the hall and stood there 
waiting for Lucia; it seemed doubly 


| that. 
| school-room I was sitting outside of her door 


— honestly hoped—that the prospects would 
brighten. I humored her last year in the thought 
of an assistant, though I didn’t need one with 
only Teddy Trotter to teach. The year before 
there were three scholars, but she never suspected 
The time she thought I spent in my 


with my work —little needlework which the 
neighbors gave me.” 
Rose uttered a low cry. 


“No,” Lucia went on, “‘don’t think I say this | 


in self-glorification. Please don’t pity me. I 
just want you to see that I really had an excuse. 
It was for her sake! Perhaps it was wrong, but 
somehow it never seemed so to me, no, not even 
last spring when she was able to sit in her window 
and I used to send Teddy Trotter as far as the 
old pine, bidding him creep to it back of the 
bushes and then come boldly along the path, that 
she might think I had more than one pupil. He 
little knew that he was lending himself to a 
deception; we made a sort of game of it. I 
would stand at the door there and count, begin- 





dark and cheerless after the warmth and 

brightness of Mrs. Thorpe’s room. Out- | 
side the sun had crept away, and the soft after- | 
glow was flooding the heavens with a radiance | 
which did not penetrate the dingy corridor. She 
glanced through the tiny, leaded panes of one of 
the long windows at the side of the front door, 
and had a glimpse of the sky where a few little 
puffs of faint tinted clouds, like the loosened 
petals of some marvellous flower, were floating 
idly. 

The murmur of voices came from the room she 
had just left—the mild garrulity of old lady 
Thorpe and the patient, gentle tones of her 
daughter. Rose moved away for fear she might 
overhear some scrap of the conversation. 

She was deeply touched by the subterfuge 
which Lucia Thorpe had maintained so long for 
her mother’s sake. The pathos of the situation 
disarmed all criticism. 'The remembrance of the 
white, frightened face, of which she had had a 
fleeting view, made the tears rush into the girl’s 
eyes. 

How brave the little woman had been through 
everything—meeting failure and disappointment 
with an undaunted front, stealing out at dusk to 
dispose of her small possessions, sewing far into 
the night after her mother was sleeping in order 
to gain a mere pittance! And now, though 
defeat was closing her in on all sides, she did not 
diminish one atom of her striving; she even went 
on with the comedy of the children and her 
school, though every word must have been a stab 
to her overcharged heart. How long could she 
keep itup? How long? 

Rose clinched her hands at the thought of the 
injustice which fate had portioned out for Lucia | 
Thorpe, and at the part she had been called | 
upon to play in the other’s overthrow. In a | 
very short time Mrs. Thorpe must discover the 
bitter truth, and then — 

At first Rose had considered the old lady 
childish, but now she realized that such was not 
the case. And the knowledge of her daughter’s 
vain struggles would be hard for the woman to | 
bear! Age cannot buoy itself up with the confi- | 
dence of youth. It has no hope of starting anew 
in some possible “by and by.” It does not use 
that little phrase! 

After a while—it might only have been a few 
minutes, though the waiting seemed long to Rose 
—Lucia joined her, and led the way silently 
down the hall to a door on the opposite side. She 
carried a lighted candle whose flame she pro- 
tected with one hand. As she turned the glass 
knob it gave out a grating sound almost like a 
protest at being disturbed. The room had a| 
close, musty smell as if it had not been used for 
a long time. 

Lucia motioned to Rose to enter and closed 
the door. For a moment they stood facing each 
other without a word. Then Lucia held the 
light above her head and let its little meagre 
shining fall upon their surroundings. 

“My school-room,” she said, with something 
that was meant for a laugh, but which sounded 
more like a sob, ‘my school-room2’ She put the 
candle on the table and turned toward her com- 
panion with outstretched hands. 

a “I suppose yqu think me a liar,” she cried, 
but what could I do? When mother asked and 
asked about the children, and was so pleased and 
proud at what she called my success, how could 
I tell her it was a dreary failure? I meant no 
harm in deceiving her! It would only have 
ret ‘ried her to know that every year the school | 
__ less and less. And she has had so much to | 
ear—ill health, sorrow, the loss of fortune—how | 
could T add my troubles to hers? How could I | 
ab her of the only thing that really interested her ? 
And every day,” Lucia went on, “I hoped 











| outsiders. 


ning when he left the tree. If he reached the 
steps before I got to one hundred, why, then I 
paid him in stories. 

“Oh, don’t despise me! Now I haven’t even 


OLD LADY 


Teddy —” She paused for a minute to control 
her voice. “The first time mother saw you 
coming along the path she asked who you were, 
and I said, “The new teacher.’ That was the 
truth. Then I waited— waited—for the next 
question, but she wasn’t curious about your 
name, though I could have told her that, too. 
Day by day she watched the children passing, 
and she was so happy that I couldn’t undeceive 
her. I knew she wouldn’t hear the truth from 
I meant to wait until I found some- 
thing to do before telling her. That’s all! 

“Don’t think that I’m angry at you!’ pleaded 
Lucia. ‘“‘You have your own way to make in 
the world, and in this little corner there is only 
room for one. You didn’t take away my pupils 
—they just left me. The old order changes. How 
can it be otherwise? The neighbors are tired of 
me. They don’t mean to be unkind, but they’ve 
known me all my life, and I’m old-fashioned; I 
don’t know the new methods.” 

She pulled out a chair and sat down by the 
table; she was trembling so that she could hardly 
stand. 

“It's cruel—cruel!” Rose cried, vehemently. 
“I wish I had never come to Marlboro! Oh, why 
couldn’t I have gone somewhere else! ’’ 

“My dear, don’t blame yourself. Last year 
there was only Teddy, and perhaps he wouldn’t 


have come again; he was getting a little tired of | 


studying here. Certainly he was very lonely —’’ 

“Don’t!” the girl interposed. “It’s you who 
are lonely.” She took a step nearer the table 
and looked down at the hopeless face. 

“Miss Thorpe,” she cried, “‘I never meant to 
wrong you! I would rather have eaten my heart 
out waiting for employment than have robbed 
you of it. Wait, let me say something.” She 
put up her hand as the woman opposite was 
about to speak. ‘“‘An idea has just come to me. 
I want—I think —” she broke off hysterically ; 
but after a moment she went on quickly, almost 
as if she feared the lessening of her own determi- 
nation and had to brace herself to keep to it. 

“You know my school is in the small stable 
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Mr. Mowbray built and never used. They took 
down the stalls and made one large room of it for 
me. It’s a—it’s very pretty and comfortable, but 
there are odors,—there are,—and I do not like 
teaching in a stable. My friends have been most 
kind, and they say that if I am not satisfied with 
my present quarters I ought to move, though 
they had engaged Mr. Mowbray’s place for me. 
He is very good about it—says he will cancel the 
lease. There isa room in the town hall that | 
ean get for one hundred and fifty dollars a year 
—but—but— Miss Thorpe, I’m going to move. 
I never knew until to-day that I was adding 





insult to injury by tramping through your 
grounds. As soon as I heard I determined to go 


the long way to school. Now I feel that would 
be asking too much of my scholars, so I shall 
find a more convenient place.” 

Lucia Thorpe stirred uneasily. How her mother 
would miss the little children and the fresh-faced 
young teacher coming and going! 

“Oh, don’t go!” she cried, quickly; “‘you’re 
quite welcome to use the path. It is so pleasant 
to see the children and to hear their gay chatter. 
I don’t know what mother would do without 
them.” 

“T cannot stay there,” Rose returned in an 








THORPE VISITS THE SCHOOL. 


inflexible tone, “it doesn’t seem right to me. 
But I have such a beautiful plan and I want you 
to help me carry it through. I can do nothing 
without your aid. Iam going to move and I 
want to come here. Please let me! I am afraid 
the chimney in the town hall might smoke, too, 
| and no room there would be so big and splendid 
| as this one with its southern exposure.” 

“It fronts north,’ Lucia said, grimly. 

“Does it? Well, that doesn’t matter. Those 
| windows are .so nice and long they must let in 
plenty of light and cheer and you and I and the 
children will supply all the sunshine.” 

“T cannot accept this sacrifice from you—a 
stranger—I will not accept it,” cried Lucia in a 
voice choked by emotion. 

“We are not strangers,” Rose interrupted, “we 
belong to the same fraternity,—one in our object 
of teaching the infant mind to grow. Surely you 

will let me come. It would make me very, very 
happy and the children would like it too, I know. 
Let us come in by the side door. Let me be your 
assistant teacher. It will be much easier than 
for me to manage so many children alone, but 
you and I together can train them in things that 
may influence all their future lives. Let it bea 
partnership, dear Miss Thorpe.’’ 

“Child,’”’ Lucia cried with streaming eyes, 
“don’t you suppose I can form some idea of your 
dream of independence and your pride in your 
ability to stand alone?’’ 

“Ah!” the girl said, softly, with a little shiver, 
“it is pleasant to be able to fight for one’s self, but 
it’s often very lonely. I think we'd all be happier 
if we leaned more on one another,—in a way to 
help, not hinder, I mean,—marching shoulder to 
shoulder is best, after all.” 

There was a short silence in the room, broken 
only by Lucia’s piteous sobbing and the sputter- 
ing noise the candle made in its efforts to throw 
a little light upon the tangled situation. 

“The whole affair is easily arranged,” Rose 
went on, after an appreciable interval. “If you 
won’t have me for a partner—but I wish you 


would—but if you won’t, please let me rent this | 


room for what I’d pay for the room in the town 


hall. But I’d sooner we took this room as 
partners. Indeed, my friends would like to see 


a steadier hand than mine at the helm. They 
say my youth is the only thing they have against 
me,” she made a comical little face and laughed 
gaily, though her eyes were full of tears, ‘“‘and I 
won’t give up my independence, I promise you. 

I will have my own way in lots of matters, just 
as I am beginning now. 

“Do have me for a partner, do, please, and 
we'll divide the spoils. Sh!—oh! you don’t 
approve of the word, is that it? But truly I can 
afford to do that. I have a little allowance aside 
from what I earn, and it will keep me in a state 
of pampered affluence here in Marlboro! You 
won’t refuse me as your assistant? It must be 
Miss Thorpe’s school and—and—your mother 
need never know.” 

Lucia took the hand that was laid coaxingly 
upon her arm in both of hers, and pressed it 
warmly. 

“T cannot thank you, I can never thank you,” 
she cried again and again. “I’ve been almost 
distracted for days, not knowing what to do or 
where to turn. It was all so dark—and now—do 
| you realize what your aid means? It means life 
and comfort and hope 
to poor mother and to 
me! I cannot refuse it. 
Yes, I know you don’t 
want me to refuse it. 
But if it makes you 
happy to give so much, 
my feeling in accept- 
ing your gift is too 
deep and grateful for 
any words. It chokes 
me, it— 

“You can’t guess 
half my deceit,” she 
continued _brokenly, 
“only this morning I 
rang the bell for school 
at nineo’clock. I—I 
couldn’t help it, I 
thought I was acting 
for the best—I truly 
thought so. Oh, I 
must tell mother all, 
she’ll understand and 
forgive me! She must 
be the first to hear 
about my new assis- 
tant.’’ 

Six months have 
passed since that Octo- 
ber day, and in that 
time the dingy room 
has been transformed beyond all imaginings. 
All the shadows of neglect and sorrow have 
disappeared, thank to the miraculous power of 
love to make even the desert places blossom into 
beauty. 

There is the hum of new life in the room. Little 
heads golden, and brown, and black, bend over 
their tasks. Little faces beam with interest and 
sunny smiles. Little voices are raised in song or 
recitation. And at recess-time there is such a 
babel of chatter and laughter! 

The assistant teacher often glances from her 
charges to her colleague and a smile of complete 
understanding passes between the two. ‘There 
is not a whit of jealousy on Rose’s part, nor even 
a transient repining for the authority which might 
have been hers alone. She is happier that it is 
shared, and happiest in the thought of the peace 
and comfort her girlish hands have brought to 
the old house which is now her home. 

She attends solely to the younger children, 
sitting among them, holding the morning talk, 
giving the gift lessons, and unconsciously teaching 
the while the greatest gift of all—that of the loving 
heart which even the baby minds can comprehend 
and be vaguely thankful for. All the scholars 
join in the songs and Miss Lucia herself adds 
her sweet, thin voice to the gay music. 

Sometimes old lady Thorpe is present, a 
delighted spectator. And sometimes again the 
children wind through the pleasant hall in the 
evolutions of the march to the room at the farther 
end on the opposite side which they enter, saluting 
the figure at the window with nods and laughter, 
and passing on and out again, leaving behind 
them a sense of brightness. 

And old lady Thorpe sits there with a smile 
lingering on her placid face long after the school- 
room door has clicked to and work has been 
resumed, If, as she glances about her, she misses 
some of the familiar pictures and mementos that 
were so inexpressibly dear, the momentary regret 
is stifled by the happiness that comes from all 
true sacrifice. 

In her wish to do her share toward the support 
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of the household she would have deprived herself 
of all her treasures had she been allowed to 
follow her inclination. She knows how she had 
long been blinded by her selfishness, and it is one 
of her greatest sources of rejoicing that the power 
of reparation was put into her hands before it 
was too late. Her greatest rejoicing—as her 
greatest pride—is Lucia! Jyoagen CLARK. 





on 





AN EVOLUTION. 


Necessity invented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, 
And luxury th’ accomplished sofa last. 
Cowper. 
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That Boy “Boots.” 


IS real name was Phil— Philip Garner— 
but we of the Bar X ranch knew him 
only as “‘Boots.”” He drifted in at the 
ranch one evening in early summer, 
just as the round-up was drawing to 

4S a close. We were lounging before the 
2s house,—some six or seven of us,— 

drowsy with the fatigue of a long day’s 
work, and giving but little heed to the listless 
talk that was passing. But a sudden exclama- 
tion from the foreman awakened our attention. 

‘“‘Boys,” he broke out, nodding in the direc- 
tion of the river, “look a-coming, now will 
yer?” 

Along the trail that wound across the 
bottom, a lad was trudging slowly toward 
the ranch. He was a very little fellow, 
apparently not more than twelve years of 
age, and clad ina shirt of flaring red. Over 
his shoulder he carried a stick, from which 
swung a small bundle done up in a hand- 
kerchief—a figure truly odd enough. But 
the boots he wore! 

His short legs were swallowed up in a 
pair of boots so huge, so grotesquely out of 
all proportion to his small body, that at 
sight of them we laughed outright. He 
passed the gate and came shuffling up, 
dragging his limbs with an air of great 
weariness. Then doffing his hat with ludi- 
crous dignity, he bade us a cheery ‘“‘good 
evening.” ‘The men removed their pipes 
and looked.at one another with a smile. 

Then Kearney, the owner of the ranch, said : 
“Well, Boots, what can I do for you? 

Come up out of them and show yourself.” 

The lad was abashed by our greetirig; 
wonder came into his blue eyes, but he 
answered sturdily : ‘My name is not Boots ; 
it’s Philip Garner, and I come here to find 
work.” 

Our laughter burst forth afresh — the 
notion was too absurd—yet we were won 
by the manly air of the lad and his self- 
reliance. 

“Come here, sonny,” said Kearney, 
more kindly. He raised the lad’s head and 
gazed into his freckled face. Presently 
he turned to us with an odd look in his 
eyes and said: 

It was plain that Kearney had taken a liking 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


away and away on every side, lifeless, barren to 
the eye, of an infinite dreariness. 

Far to the westward a ragged line of buttes, 
known from their peculiar formation as the 
Wolf’s Teeth, started suddenly from the plain. 
A little creek, breaking away from the mazes of 
the Wolf’s Teeth, wandered eastward on its course 
to the river. On this stream the camp was located. 

Boots longed for a change. It came sooner 
than he anticipated, and as it chanced, while his 
companion was away at the ranch for supplies. 

It was just after dark. Boots had corralled the 
herd, picketed his saddle-horse, and was seated 
in the doorway of the shanty gazing vacantly out 
over the silent country. He yawned and thought 
of turning in. 

But all at once, a seam of light caught his 
attention—faint, far off in the darkness, close 
along the western horizon. It brightened, flared 
up for a moment, and then the sky went black 
again. A fire, he thought, and started. Then, as 
he watched, the light shone again, faint at first, 
mounted higher and deepened into a steady glow. 

Fires were of frequent occurrence at that 
season of the year. There was little to fear from 
them except with a heavy wind, and the night 
was deathly calm. Boots felt this, yet a feeling 
of uneasiness crept over him. His utter isolation 
and the stillness of the hour oppressed him. He 
was fearful, he knew not why. 

That night, however, he slept soundly—the 
dreamless sleep of a tired boy. Of a sudden, 


He spurred to the head of the detached column, 
galloped close to the flank of a huge white leader 
and headed him sharply down the creek, by 
plying the lash fiercely. The others swept 
together and came on behind. 

They ran wildly for a stretch, but gradually, as 
the pace began to tell, their speed slackened, until 
at last they settled into a long, ranging stride 
that carried them over the ground wonderfully. 

Boots dropped to the rear and facing half round 
in the saddle gazed furtively backward. 

A streak of red, showing dimly through the 
smoke, marked the position of the fire. It was 
already far out upon the plain that fell away 
from the foot of the Wolf’s Teeth. It was 
gaining fresh headway every moment, as it 
caught the full sweep of the wind. It was 
coming upon them at a fearful rate. 

Boots’s heart sank as he noted this, but he 
nerved himself again with a grim resolve to bring 
the herd through, cost what it might. He faced 
once more to the front and gripped the sides of 
his horse for the ride ahead. Something of a 
fieree exultation stirred him as he felt the play of 
those grand muscles beneath him, and bending 
low, he laid his face close to the hairy neck and 
spoke to his horse above the wind and the 
pounding of hoofs. Thus on, on they went.in 
the gray light of the morning, through the smoke, 
and through the dust. 

Two miles, three miles, five miles without a 





pause, at the same sweeping gallop. IHlalf the 





RUNNING BEFORE THE FIRE. 


‘Something of a cub, eh?” | toward morning, he awoke with a start. A 


pungent odor filled the room, an odor of smoke 


to the boy ; so had we all of us. Tacitly he was | that startled him! A fierce wind was blowing 


added to our force. 
willing and of a sunny temperament. 
came to know him better, we drew from him 
something of his history. 

His had been a hard life. An orphan at an 
early age, he had passed under the care of an 
uncle, who treated him sternly and worked him 
like a slave. Some months before, his uncle, in 
company with a party of emigrants, had set out 
for Montana. For weeks and weeks they toiled 
on with their slow-moving teams. Those were 
weeks of torment to Boots. 

He was looked upon as an encumbrance, was 
cuffed by his uncle and cursed by the other men. 
His aunt, querulous by nature and harassed with 
petty cares, made him the butt of her ill humor. 
Let anything go wrong, Boots was sure to smart 
for it. All of which he accepted with good 
grace and a sore heart, and bided his time. One 
night, he quietly bundled up his few belongings 
and set out to shift for himself. 

The pathos of the little fellow’s story, with his 
modesty and simple air of candor, moved the 
sympathy of our rough men. Their hearts went 
out to this homeless, motherless waif, who at 
such a tender age had set forth to hold his own 
with the world. More than once his self-reliance 
and dogged courage won their admiration. At 
such times they would stroke his head approy- 
ingly and say in their rough fashion: ‘‘Thar’s 
the making of a man in you, Boots.” 

But not until two years after his arrival was he 
given a fair opportunity to show the stuff that 
was in him. It was in the fall. Boots and a 


We found him always | without. 
As we} 


| saddle-horse. 





It came whistling through the chinks 
of the logs and rattled the loose panes of the 
window. How that wind would drive the fire! 

He leaped from his bed, and still wrestling 
with a boot, sprang to the door and threw it 
open. <A wild sight met his eyes. As a great 
gust of wind tore a rift through the smoke he 
saw the flames rolling, leaping and dancing, not 
six miles away, right in the jaws of the Wolf’s 
Teeth, a solid line of fire. 

A feeling of giddy sickness came over him at 
the sight, a weakness that relaxed his joints. 
He thought of his own danger, of the helpless 
brutes under his charge. 
the nearest shelter, McFarlane’s ranch, was 
miles away. Perhaps, too, McFarlane was not 
at home. Boots himself might outride the fire; 
but how save the herd ? 

A fierce impulse, to leave all, to save himself, 
seized him, but he fought it down. Kearney had 
befriended him, had been a father to him, had 
entrusted the herd to his care. He must stay 
with them. 

An instant later he was rushing toward his 
He found him stretching his rope 
and walking restlessly around the picket-pin. 
Boots caught him, and with nervous haste threw 


| the saddle upon his back. 


As he drew the girths he saw that the horses 
in the corral were massed before the entrance, 
trembling, terrified, eager to be let out. When 
he drew back the gate there was a mad rush for 
the opening, the crash of yielding posts, and with 
a roar and a clatter they were out and past him. 


companion were herding a bunch of horses at the | Boots climbed into the saddle and followed hard 
horse-camp, some twenty miles below the ranch. | upon their heels, with the shrill, “Yip! Yip! 
Their nearest neighbor was a squatter named | Yip!” which he had learned from the cowboys. 


MeFarlane, who was “baching it” —as the 
expression is—on a small ranch ten miles 
distant. The herd under their charge was made 
up of wild, restless brutes, fresh from Oregon, 
and not yet accustomed to their new range. 

It was dull, wearisome business, this herding, 
and wore the more on Boots’s patience because of 
the monotony of the country about the camp. A 





He felt hugely relieved, now that\ they were 
under way. The herd ran well together for a 
space, but once fairly in the open, a sudden panic 
seized the leaders; a knot of them broke away 
from the rest and bore off to the right in a 
half-circle. For a moment, which stretched out 
into an eternity, Boots thought he had lost 
control of the herd. He grew sick at heart, for 


He was all alone and | 


distance to McFarlane’s had been covered! At 
length Boots began to feel that the pace was 
telling hard. The whole herd, first shaken by 
terror, were blowing heavily ; the weaker animals 
were already showing signs of distress. Their 
flanks heaved violently, and their pace became 
momentarily more labored. Boots drew rein 
and for a space allowed the band to break into a 
trot, that they might get their wind for the 
stretch still before them. 

The air, meanwhile, had grown dense with 
smoke. Thereddish line shone faint and blurred, 
as through a mist; but from its position Boots 
judged the fire was close upon the horse-camp. 
Perhaps at that moment the shanty was in 
flames. The flame was gaining speed, mile by 
mile. 


they went on, on down the creek, always down 
the creek. The herd was doing grandly now. 
Above the whistling of the wind there came to his 
ears the steady beat of trampling hoofs and the 
deep, regular breathing of his own beast, as he 
filled his great lungs to the utmost. Yet try as 
he would to deceive himself, Boots could not but 
see that it was the supreme effort. 

Slowly, one by one, the feebler animals began 
to weaken and to drop behind. He shouted 
hoarsely to spur them on, but his voice was 
smothered in the roar of the wind. He laid on 
the lash cruelly, savagely, until his arm dropped 
in pain to his side for a short rest; but this was 
of small avail, their strength was almost spent. 
He himself was faint, exhausted and ready to 
ery at his own helplessness. 

But, all at once, a great ery of gladness came 
to his lips. There, to the front, not a mile away, 
he saw the outlines of a huge purple butte looming 
up through the smoke. At the foot of that butte 
lay McFarlane’s ranch and shelter. 

With fresh courage he goaded on the laggards. 
They strained up the slope and topped the crest. 
Again Boots glanced back. The fire was close 
upon them now; the wind was warm and heavy 
with smoke. A sullen, roaring sound filled his 
ears, muffled, far-off, like the rush of wind 





through a forest. 
| A flock of prairiebirds went whizzing by, 


vast undulating prairie, barren of tree or shrub, | he knew that the only chance of saving the band and a lank coyote passed at the top of his speed. 
covered only with tawny plains-grass, stretched | lay in keeping it bunched. 


| The poor brutes were staggering with exhaustion, 
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their breath came in short, convulsive gasps. 
They pitched down the slope with quick, jerky 
strides, as though every step were to be the 
last. 

As Boots neared the house he looked anx- 
iously for the approach of aid. Surely Me- 
Farlane must have observed his coming. But 
upon closer view he was struck with the lifeless 
aspect of the place. He rode up to the house, 
shouting loudly. There was no response; Mc- 
Farlane must be away—had driven his little 
bunch of stock across the river, perhaps 
to render its safety doubly sure. There was 
no choice open; Boots must take his chances 
alone. The grass had been cropped fairly short 
in the vicinity of the ranch. This was the only 
protection against fire. 

Hastily he drove the weary brutes into an 
angle formed by the stable and a line of sheds 
and crowded them closely together, They stood 
there with lowered heads, gasping for wind, their 
flanks sunken, while the sweat fell drip, drip to 
the ground. 

Then with a mighty, roaring sound and a 
crackling as of a thousand muskets, the fire swept 
up over the ridge in front and was upon them. 
Nerveless, weak with terror, Boots watched it 
coming—he seemed so unsupported, so helpless, 
little fellow, alone as he was. He felt himself 
reeling in the saddle, but clung on grimly. 

The air was stifling hot. A _ blast that 





seemed to scorch and blister every inch of 
skin struck him full in the face. Pebbles, 
caught up by the terrific draught of the 
flames, began to shower upon him. Tumbly 
weeds all ablaze went shooting overhead 
like meteors and dropped in among the 
horses, setting them frantic. Crazy with 
fear, they pressed close up to Boots, as 
though he could afford them protection. 
Then, for the first time in his life, he heard 
a horse scream with very terror. 

He tried to speak to calm them; but not 
a word came. He was choking, suffocating 
with the smoke, and every breath was 
attended with intense agony. His temples 
were pounding madly, his eyes seemed to 
be bursting from his head. 

A moment later the fire was past, he 
could hear its sullen roar beyond him. He 
was dimly conscious that all was over, 
that the herd was safe. And then his 
head grew light, a giddy faintness came 
over him and he felt himself pitching 
forward. i 

We found him there beside his horse, a 
half-hour later, still grasping the rein of 
the bridle. We brought water and sprin- 
kled it over him; and after a while he 
came to and got upon his feet. He was 
dazed at first and passed a hand before his 
eyes to shut out the glare of the light. 
Then the events of the morning seemed to 
come back to him. 

He looked at the blackened country and 
at the herd, still huddled together near the 
stables, and finally at Kearney, and said 
with a little weak smile: ‘I reckon they're 
all here, Bill.” 

Kearney advaneed, and placing a hand beneath 
the lad’s chin, stood looking into his upturned 
face with strange fire in his eyes; and there was a 
thickness in his voice, as he turned to usand said: 

‘Something of a eub, eh?’ 

LEE HAGER. 


* 
> 





A Cawvalier’s Cipher. 


N “Curiosities of Cipher” Rey. S. Baring 
Gould gives many anecdotes of the 
clever use of secret characters, one of 
the most interesting being as follows: 

During the great rebellion of Crom- 
well’s time, Sir John Trevanion, a 





Again he urged the herd into a gallop and | 





distinguished Cavalier, was made 
prisoner and locked up in Colchester 
| Castle. Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle 
| had just been made examples of, as a warning to 
| “malignants,” and Trevanion had every reason 
to expect a similar bloody end. 
As he awaited his doom, he was startled by 
| the entrance of the jailer, who handed him a 
| letter. 

**May’t do thee good,” growled the fellow: “‘it 
has been well looked to before it was permitted 
to come to thee.” 

| Sir John took the letter, and the jailer left him 
| his lamp by which to read it. 


‘‘Worthie Sir John—Hope, that is ye beste 


comfort of ye afflictyd, cannot much, I fear me, 
help you now. That I wolde saye to you, is this 
only—if ever I may be able to requite that | «o 
owe you, stand not upon asking of me. ’Tis nit 
much I can do; but what I can do, bee you vere 
sure I wille. I know that, if dethe comes. if 
ordinary men fear it, it frights not you, accounting 
it for a high honour, to have such a rewat! of 
your loyalty. Pray yet that you may be spared 
this soe bitter, cup. I fear not that you will 
grudge any sufferings: only if bie submis:ion 
you can turn them away, ’tis the part of a wise 
man. ‘Tell me, an if you can, to do for you iy 
thinge that you wolde have done. The general 
goes back on Wednesday. Restinge your servant 
to command. R. T.” 
Now this letter was written according to 4 
preconcerted cipher. Every third letter after 4 
mark of punctuation was to tell. In this way 
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Sir John made out, ‘‘Panel at east end of chapel 
slides.” 
On the following evening the prisoner begged 
to be allowed to pass an hour of private devotion | 
in the chapel. By means of a bribe, this was | 





accomplished. Before the hour had expired the | 
chapel was empty—the bird had flown! 
é | 


The Sheep-Thieves of Fuegia. | 
N a raw, foggy day in December 
of the year 1891 I stood in one 
of the dreariest places in the 
known world, and wondered 
what would happen to me next! | 

It was at Punta Arenas, Straits 
of Magellan. 1 had on that day deserted from the 
Chilean iron-clad, Esmeralda, on which I had | 
been a gunner during the previous twelvemonth. | 
I deserted because it was then believed that the | 
United States and Chile would soon be at war, 
and I had resolved that I would never sight a gun | 
against a ship flying the flag of my native country. 

At Punta Arenas, or Sandy Point,—a wretched 
little Chilean coaling station 
about midway of the Straits of 
Magellan,—I chose to decamp 
because it is a place of call 
for steamers passing through 
the straits, and hence offered 
me chances of escape to Europe 
or the United States. 

I remained in hiding until 
the Esmeralda had left, then 
exchanged my uniform at a 
German-Jew shop for a cheap 
suit of tweed, and began to 
look about me. 

Almost the first person with 
whom I fell in at the jetty was 
a young Englishman named 
Samuel Cargill, who was on 
the point of landing from a 
little sloop in which he had 
that morning beat up the 
straits from Useless Bay, 
thirty miles southwest of 
Punta Arenas, on the south 
coast of East Fuegia. Cargill, 
who had recently established 
a sheep-ranch, appeared glad 
to meet any one who spoke 
English. 

I told him how I came to be 
at Punta Arenas, and on 
learning that I was a runaway 
man - of - war’s man, he was 
naturally inclined to distrust 
my general character. During 
the next two days, however, I 
met him several times, and we 
formed an acquaintanceship. 

At length he asked me whether I knew any- 
thing about the management of sheep. I replied 
that I was born in the Northern United States 
where many of the farmers had small flocks, and 
that I knew something how the animals were 
fed and tended there. 

‘“‘And you were a gunner on the Esmeralda,” 
he remarked. ‘‘Are you also a good shot with 
the rifle?” 

Pretty fair,” said I. 

“If you will go down to my place,” he said, **I 
will take you asa shepherd. If we don’t get on 
well together, the engagement may terminate at 
will.” 

“All right, I’ll go,” said I. ‘But I’d like to 
know why you want to hire as a shepherd a man 
who can shoot well.” 

“There are eagles and pumas in the mountains 
near our place,” he explained. Then he hesitated 
for a few moments, and added, “I suppose that 
I ought to tell you, too, that there is another pest 
there which gives us more trouble than everything 
else. Neither my partner nor I knew of it till 
we had settled there and stocked our ranch, or 
we should not have set up there. But we are 
there now, and must adapt ourselves to cireum- 
stances as best we can.” 

“Why, what is it?” I asked. 

“No; Fuegians.” 

“Oh, savages,” I said. 
that you shoot them ?” 

“I do,” said Cargill. “I must, though I hate 
it. They are miserable beggars. But there is 
no law there, you see, no government whatever ; 
the only way we can keep them from preying on 
our sheep is to shoot them whenever they come 
around. They come into the bay in their canoes 
under cover of the fog, and often slaughter and 
carry off half a dozen sheep before we get sight 
of them, They do not attack us. They are simply 
iniserable creatures who prey on the flocks because 
they know no better,” 

“I'll try to save the sheep without shooting the 
Savages,” said I, and thus I agreed to go. 

We sailed down the straits that afternoon, 
passed the old landing-place known as Port 
Famine, thence entering Useless Bay, erossed it 
i a southwest course, and reached Cargill’s 
place early in the evening. There I met his 
partner, another young Englishman named 
Isbister, 

Both were fine, hearty fellows of good family 
Who had been attracted to that desolation by 
the prospect of unlimited grazing lands to be 
had merely for settling on them. 





“‘Condors ?” 


“You mean to say 





' chanced to lift unexpectedly. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


They owned nearly two thousand sheep, and | 
| escaping, but stood still, showing their white 


employed, besides myself, two shepherds, one an 


Irishman, the other a Chileno. Each had seven | 


hundred sheep in his charge at a distance to the | 
south of the ranch-house, and there were from six | 
to seven hundred feeding around the house and 

ranging up the mountainsides. Cargill and his 

partner had thus far looked after the ranch flock. 

It was on the north side, next to the bay, that 

the natives had given them trouble. The par- 

ticular families, or tribe, which had turned mutton- 

thieves did not live in East Fuegia, but on the 

north side of the straits, near Cape Froward. 

They were Fuegians, however, and not Pata- 

gonians. 

In the prevalent foggy weather of September 
and October my employers had lost numbers of | 


|animals, and for a time could not understand | 


what became of them, for the savages approached | 
very slyly under cover of the mists, hiding their | 
canoes in a cove to the northwest of the ranch, 
and watched their chance to catch and drag away | 
sheep unobserved. 

The first intimation Isbister had as to the cause | 
of these losses was one morning when a fog 
Five Fuegians— 








FOUR FUEGIAN SHEEP - THIEVES 


two men and three active brown women—were 


| then discerned on the hillside in the very act of 


surrounding a bunch of sheep, with clubs in their 
hands. Isbister shouted to them, when they all 
ran away, screaming with laughter, as if a good 


| joke, long kept, was at last out. 


At first the young Englishmen were disposed 
to take a very moderate view of the offence, but 
they became irritated as the thefts continued. 
Having no legal method for protecting themselves, 
they finally began shooting at the trespassers 
whenever they caught sight of them on the ranch 
lands. This had the effect of making the 
Fuegians more cautious, but did not prevent 
them from trying to steal whenever foggy weather 
set in. 

I had been hired, as I began to see clearly, for 
the express purpose of keeping watch and ward 
over the flock at the ranch-house; for the Eng- 
lishmen had many plans that would occupy their 
time during the southern summer. Svon | was 
fully occupied. 

By inclosing the sheep in the corrals every 
night, and keeping close with them when there 
were fogs, I prevented further thefts on the part 
of the Fuegians. Once in February and twice | 
in April I discovered parties of the savages | 
between the house and the bay, but they ran off 
as soon as I fired a ball over their heads. We| 
saw nothing of them in the month of May nor | 
during June, and I fancied that, by vigilance, I 
had put a stop to their sheep-stealing. 

On the twenty-fourth of June Cargill and | 
Isbister went to Montevideo by German steamer | 
to meet a party of English acquaintances, and | 
were absent three weeks. I was left in charge | 
of the ranch, and was for the most part alone ; for | 
the other two shepherds lived in huts two miles 
distant, and came to the ranch-house for their 
supplies only two or three times a week. 

On the night of the third of July I shut up the 
sheep as usual in the corral and went to bed 
indoors, but was wakened toward morning by 
the barking of one of the dogs. Thinking that 
something wrong was going on, I got up hastily, 
slipped on my clothes and went out, taking my 
Winchester. 

It had grown light now, and as I turned the 
corner of the corral I came upon three Fuegian 
squaws, each with a large lamb in her arms, 
while a fourth was in the act of creeping out 
with another from a gap which they had made in 
the corral fence! 

They were comely young squaws, dressed in 
otter-skin jackets; and when they saw that I 


| party of seven savages. 


COMPANION. 


had caught them, they made no pretence of 


teeth and smiling at me as broadly as if lamb- 

stealing had been quite the proper thing! A 

droller picture I never saw in my life than they | 
made standing there, each clasping a big lamb in 
her arms! 

What could I do? I could scarcely shoot them 
as they eyed me laughingly, and then, with 
comical gestures, began to make signs that they 
had been distressingly hungry and must needs 
have lambs to eat. 

Their plump, comely looks did not bear out the 
excuse of hunger. These natives are very wily ; | 
they were chaffing me; trying to put me ina 
good humor. 

Pretending to fall into a terrible rage, I made 
as if to shoot them, and threatened them loudly. 
I took the lambs away from them and put them 
back in the corral, and then got a horsewhip. 
They all four ran off, sulkily, making vixenish 
faces at me over their shoulders. Cracking the 
whip, I chased them away. I was afraid that 
they would come back ; for I saw that they were | 
not much alarmed by my assumed ferocity. 

They ran a little way and hid themselves in a | 

copse, behind a great rock. | 

When I routed them out they 

spat at me and ran up a hill, | 
instead of going down to the | 
bay where I knew their canoe | 
or canoes were likely to be. 
Beginning to mistrust that | 
there might be more in their 
manceuvers than was ap-| 
parent, I went back to the 
house and got my gun. 

It was now sunrise. As I 
came out in sight, with the 
gun in my hands, the squaws 
suddenly ran down the hill 
toward the bay. They ran | 
fast now, with no more halts 
or attempts to cajole me, and 
made directly for the water. I 
gave chase, but did not come 
very near them. 

They skirted rapidly along 
the rocky beach and passed 
out of my sight; but hearing 
their voices, I dashed around | 
a point of rocks and came 
upon them, in the act of put- 
ting off in two canoes. They | 
had three men with them here 
and a child; and the bottoms 
of both canoes were filled with 
lambs, lying with their legs | 
tied together. 

Those squaws had been | 
stealing lambs from the corral | 
all the latter part of the night! 

The men shook their clubs 
at me defiantly and before I 
could come up, the squaws pushed the canoes 
off. For some reason the Fuegian squaws are 
much healthier, stronger and handsomer than 
the men. 

For a moment, having my employers’ losses at 
heart, I had a good notion to fire on them, but 
could not bring myself to do so, since the three 
men had no firearms. Yet I knew that | ought 
not to let them escape with all those lambs. | 

We had a boat, a kind of dory, hauled up 
under a shed at a distance of half a mile back 
along the shore. It was provided with a mast 
and sail, and as there was an east wind that 
morning, it came into my mind that I might put 
off in it and overhaul the rogues before they could 
reach the north shore. 

I ran back, and after some bother, got the boat 
out, raised the sail, and rapidly gained on the 
thieves. My idea was to pass the canoes to 
windward, then come round and drive them back 
to our shore. I had a boat-hook with a tough 
beech pole; and I meant to give the three men a 
sound beating with it, but not to use my carbine 
unless I found myself overmatched. 

The Fuegian men are not very strong, being 
somewhat light and poorly nourished. I thought 
that I could manage them without much difficulty. 
My temper was roused, and I resolved to have 
those lambs back if I had to follow them clean 
home. 

The wind was too fresh and the water too 
rough for easy paddling. They saw that I was | 
overhauling them; and instead of putting out 
across the straits, both canoes steered between 
two rocky islets and got in the lee of the outer- 
most one. I ran through the passage and veering 
in, came to, a little outside them, when a tlaw 
from around the north end of the island suddenly 
took me aback and so nearly capsized the boat 
that my gun and boat-hook both slid overboard. 

I managed barely to keep afloat; the boat hacl 
nearly filled, and it was with difficulty that 
I paddled it to the shelving ledges of the islet 
with one of the thwarts. 

For some moments my attention was fully 
occupied with my disaster; but on reaching the 
shore, | saw that the Fuegians had also landed 
at a little distance and were watching me 
attentively. 

The wind was very cold; I was wet to my 
skin and altogether in a bad plight. It looked 
as if I could gain nothing by meddling with a | 
I tipped the water out | 
of the boat, and after putting the mast and sail 
in trim again, screwed up my courage and | 


| 





| own rank, also attired in their state robes. 
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walked toward where the Fuegians had landed. 
They pulled their two canoes ashore and stood 
watching me, without speaking. One of the 
men had a spear with a rusty iron head; the 
other two had clubs in their hands. ‘The squaws 
also stood by; their black eyes snapped as I 
ame up, but none of them said a word. 

I approached, and pointing to the lambs in 
the canoes, shook my head resolutely. I thought 
that the best thing I could do, under the cir- 
cumstances, was to take the lambs away from 
them and carry them back in my boat. I was 
determined to have the lambs, but I felt quite 
willing to take them peaceably if possible. 
Keeping an eye to the thieves’ movements, I 
at length stepped to one of the canoes, and 
lifting out a lamb, laid it on the shore. 

They all cried out, “Na! na!” and the fellow 
with the spear raised it. Before he had time to 
throw it, I was upon him, had wrested it away 
and knocked him down. The two who had clubs 
ran forward, and one of them struck me. He 
measured his length next moment, and the other 
one ran off before I could lay hold on him. 

The four squaws then rushed upon me from 
behind and laid hold of me, like hounds! They 
did not strike me, but tried to bear me down by 
main strength, and they proved very strong. The 
rough-and-tumble wrestling-match went on for 
some time; and meanwhile the Fuegian whom I 
had first knocked down, regained his feet and 
played around us, trying to hit me with a stone. 

At length, by a great effort, I broke away from 
the savage dames, and seizing the spear which 
had Jain underfoot, gave the Fuegian with the 


| stone such a thrashing that he cried out loudly 


for merey. 

We all stood panting for some time. I then 
began taking the lambs from their canoes again. 
The three men had had quite enough fighting, 
apparently ; they kept at a distance from me; the 
squaws stood together, hard by, looking as if 
much disposed to renew the scuffle. 

After a while I took the child, a baby a year 
old, perhaps, out of the canoe. It was asleep on 
a sheepskin in the stern end. I took it up care- 
fully on the skin and laid it down ashore. The 
squaws watched me curiously, but did not stir. 
I laughed as I put the little cub down and 


| touched its chubby hand with my finger. At 


this token of sympathy, one of the savage women 
showed her teeth a little, but did not fairly smile. 

They had twelve lambs in the canoes, all 
securely tied by their legs with thongs. It would 
appear that the four squaws had made three trips 
each from the corral to the beach, during the 
latter part of the night. Evidently they had 
anticipated a grand barbecue. 

As soon as I had taken the lambs from the 
canoes I paddled my boat along to the place and 
loaded them all into it. Then I left the Fuegians, 
who looked very sullen, and making sail again, 
beat back up the bay in the course of the forenoon 

I had recovered all the lambs, and I imagine 
that the moral effect of my proceedings on the 
savages was greater than if I had fired on them. 
I suppose they thought it was of little avail to 
steal sheep, if I was going to follow them home 
and take the mutton away from them. But they 
are very singular people; and Cargill and Isbister 
will undoubtedly have a great deal of trouble 
with them. CHARLES W. PEABODY. 





How Members are Introduced 
into Parliament. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


HE ceremonial of introduction into 

the House of Lords is indeed a 
The pre- 
sentation is a highly dramatic, 
not to say theatrical, exhibition. 
The new peer is brought in, 
bedizened in robes of the most magnificent 
description—gown of crimson and fur and I know 
not what. The Lord Mayor of London, in his 
inaugural array, is not “in it’ when compared 
with the splendor of a new peer. It is much 
better than a circus—that stately sight. 

I have often wondered how a new peer, espec- 
ially one who has been promoted to the peerage 
from the far outer world, must feel as he goes 
through that superb ordeal. Not Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed like unto one of these peers. 
The newcomer from the outer world must feel 
odd and ill at ease when he finds himself strutting 
in a set of garments wholly unfamiliar to his 
ordinary life. It must be hardly possible for 
him to take himself quite seriously at that awful 
moment of earthly grandeur. 

Mr. Disraeli, with all his sarcastic spirit, had 
the faculty when he liked, of taking himself 
seriously in whatever he had to do. But how 
about Lord Tennyson, whom I saw thus brought 
into the House of Nobles? Is it within human 
conception that Lord Tennyson could have gone 
through that theatrical performance without a 
wince and a groan? 

‘The new peer is introduced by two peers of his 
They 
are preceded by the Usher of the Black Rod, 
and then they are introduced to the Lord 
Chancellor, who sits on the Woolsack in his 
robes. Finally they are conducted in solemn 


gorgeous spectacle. 





| stateliness to their seats. 


All this applies only to the first entrance of a 
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new peer. A peer who has merety succeeded to | as member for an English constituency. Doctor 
his father’s peerage on the father’s death, is | Kenealy was a lawyer, an author, a very clever 
entitled to enter without any such ceremonial. | and well-educated man. But he was a terrible 
The claims of long descent have their advantages | “crank” who had put most people against 
sometimes. him by his eccentricities and his audaciously 

The peer of any kind, whether of long descent | proclaimed cynicism. 
or recent elevation, has the advantage of knowing| He had especially made himself odious by his 
that when once he has taken his seat, whether action as the advocate in defence of the once 
with ceremonial or without, he never has to go| famous person known as “the Tichborne 
through any ceremony of introduction again. | claimant,” when that most extraordinary impostor 
There is no dissolution of Parliament for him. | came to be tried for his imposture on a criminal 
Death alone severs his connection with his House | charge. Kenealy had made himself odious by his 
of Parliament. I have heard it reported that a | conduct of that defence, but he had made himself 
new peer of a thrifty turn of mind has sometimes | a favorite with certain classes of the community, 
borrowed a set of robes for the day of his|and he got elected to the House of Commons as 
introduction. an opponent of all existing systems. 

There is little of pomp and circumstance about| So he was a man much shunned by the 
the manner in which a member of the House of | members, and the question came up, Who was to 
Commons takes his seat. He may come in| introduce him to the House of Commons? It 
perhaps at what we call a by-election—that is, | seemed impossible that he could find any two 
an election which is made necessary by the death | men to undertake the task, and therefore the 
or the retirement of some member who had, up | fearless Kenealy, who rather enjoyed the 
to that time, held a seat in the House. That was | awkward position, announced that he proposed 








my own fortune—I was elected in the place of a | to introduce himself. 


member who had died. 

In that case the newcomer has to be introduced 
by two men who are already members of red 
House. ‘The new man goes to the House and he | 
is put into a back seat on one of the benches 
which range at the near end, and are exactly in 
front of the Speaker’s chair at the other extreme. 
There he waits quietly until his two friends 
tell him the time has come when he may be 
introduced. 

That time is after the ordinary questions have 
been addressed to ministers and heads of 
departments—the first part of the day’s work— 
and before the regular business of the sitting has 
begun. Then the Speaker rises and invites new 
‘members who desire to take their seats” to come 
to the table, which stands just in front of and 
beneath the Speaker’s chair. 

Thereupon the new member and his intro- 
ducers pass up the floor of the House toward 
the table, the new member walking between 
his two supporters up to the table, all three 
bowing three times before they reach the sacred 
spot. Those who agree with the political 
sentiments of the new member applaud him 
lustily as he passes up the floor of the House, 
but he may not bow his acknowledgments to 
them—he must only bow to the Speaker. 

Arrived at the table, the new member is 
abandoned by his supporters, who fall back to 
their own places, and the chief clerk at the 
table administers the formal oath of allegiance to 
him. He has then to sign his name in the book 
which contains the roll of membership—this he 


- does usually with nervous and trembling fingers. 


Then he goes up to the Speaker’s chair and the 
Speaker shakes hands with him and bids him be 
welcome. 

Then he is a member of the House of Commons 
full-fledged, and as good as any other member, 
and he goes and finds a seat somewhere and 
receives all manner of kindly congratulations. 

My own impression is that the sensation of 
being introduced for the first time to the House 
of Commons can never be renewed ina life. It 
is like a marriage—like a first marriage—the 
same sensations cannot come up again. Life has 
exhausted that. 

I have taken my seat, on re-election, in the 
House of Commons many times, but those first 
sensations have never been renewed. A man to 
enjoy them thoroughly must come in at a by- 
election. Then he has the field all to himself. 

He engrosses for that one nervous, shivery, 
febrile moment all the attention of the House of 
Commons. He fancies himself a great man for 
the moment. Later on the House knocks that 
nonsense out of him; but for the ecstatic moment 
he really believes that he stands on the threshold 
of a grand career. 

But now let us take the case of a general 
election. I presume that my American readers, 
or most of them, know what a general election 
means in England. The Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland cannot sit for more than 
seven years. When that time elapses the old 
Parliament has to come to a close and a new 
Parliament has to be elected. 


An Appeal to the Country. 


But as a matter of fact no Parliament runs out 
to its full legal stretch of years. Something 
intervenes—the government is defeated by a 
majority in the House of Commons on some 
proposal of vital importance—and then the 
government can, if it will, obtain from the 
sovereign the permission to appeal to the country 
—that is, to dissolve the existing Parliament and 
have a new Parliament returned at a “general 
election.” 

In that case the method of introducing members | 
of the new Parliament must be different from 
that which prevails when members are returned 
at a by-election. The two members who intro- 
duce the newcomer do so on the assumption that 
they, already members of the House of Commons, 
give their personal assurance that the newly- | 
elected member is really the person whom he | 
professes to be, and is not some audacious | 
impostor passing off for something which he is | 
not. 

I remember an amusing illustration of the | 
meaning of the whole performance. Several 
years ago a certain Doctor Kenealy got elected | 





Now this idea at a by-election seemed an out- 
rage upon all conventionalities and traditions 
and proprieties. Therefore, when the appointed 
day came and Kenealy stood below the bar 





HOW I WAS RESCUED. 


waiting to be introduced, when called on by the 
Speaker, and was known to be determined to 
persist in introducing himself, John Bright, the 
greatest orator in the House, and a stickler for 
forms and proprieties, rose and offered to intro- 
duce the new member himself and to get some 
friend to join in the introduction rather than 
allow the established rules of the House to be 
broken through. 

Thereupon up rose Mr. Disraeli, who in his finest 
sarcastic form appealed to the Speaker to allow 
the rules for once to be put aside and to permit 
the new member to introduce himself. The rule 
of the House had been adopted, Mr. Disraeli 
said, in order to make it sure that the new 
member was really the person whom he professed 
to be. ‘‘In this case,’ Mr. Disraeli said, ‘I 
presume there can be no doubt whatever on the 
mind of any one as to the identity of the gentleman 
now presenting himself for introduction.” 

The House caught the idea and screamed 
with laughter. The meaning was, of course, 
that there could be no man in all the land but 
Doctor Kenealy alone who could propose to 
present himself in such an outrageous fashion, 


| and that the question of identity might thus be 


regarded as absolutely settled. 

Mr. Disraeli’s sarcastic humor solved all the 
difficulty. The House accepted the suggestion, 
and amid laughter and what we call in Parliament 
“ironical cheering,” the new member walked in 
solitary dignity up the floor, introduced himself, 
and was duly sworn in and allowed to take his 
seat. 

But now we come to the general election. 
The whole House has been newly elected. 
Nobody can introduce anybody, for the good 
reason that all were elected at the same time and 
nobody has any standing more than another. 
Therefore after a general election we all introduce 
ourselves. Members are sworn in by groups— 
in little batches of four or five at a time. The 
ceremony of swearing in may occupy several 
days. 

I was once placed in a peculiar position 
on the occasion of a general election. I had 
stood for two constituencies. This can be done 
in England and is not by any means uncommon. 
You stand for one constituency because it is a 
very difficult place for a man of your political 
opinions to carry, and yet there is some chance 
that you may carry it and secure the election for 
your party. But you also stand for some place 
where you are perfectly safe to be elected, and 
therefore you make certain your return to the 
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House of Commons if the other constituency | on the ranch. Every one wears a blanket, which 

should refuse to elect you. will not be removed until they return to the city, 
I stood for the Ulster city of Derry and also | about three months from now.” 

for a division of the county of Longford, which I 

had represented for some years. I was defeated . 

in Derry and elected for Longford. 





INFANTILE GRIEF. 


j j The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Neither in the House Nor Out. Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 


When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
Sir Walter Scott. 





When a man is elected for two constituencies | 
his course, in an ordinary case, is easy and plain. 





He writes to the Speaker to say which place he ——_—_—~@ 
decides to accept—and then there must be a new 
election for the other place. But my friends CAUGHT. 


and I were particularly anxious to win the Derry 
seat, for it had never before been carried by a 
Nationalist, and we were of opinion that there 
had been some unfair dealing as to the way in 
which votes had been obtained. 

Accordingly I lodged in due form a petition 
claiming to be declared the member for Derry on | © there was to be a celebration on 
the ground that the election had been carried | the Fourth. ‘The boys want 
against me by bribery and other corrupt practices. | me to pitch in the baseball match,” I said, ‘‘and 
But then I was actually elected member for | I want to practise to-morrow because there’s a 
Longford—and what was I to do? prize of twenty dollars for the winners.”’ 

The Speaker consulted in this difficulty a great ‘You can go, but you’ll have to walk,” my 
Tory lawyer, a member of the House, a man | father said. ‘“‘I can’t spare a horse to-morrow, 
totally opposed to me in politics, but who never- | seeing we’re all to be idle on the Fourth. And 
you'll have to walk farther than to Breenhill, for 
I want you to go and look at that old house on 
the Richards place, to see what condition it’s in. 
If it’s not too far gone, I’ll buy it from that 
Eastern fellow and make a granary of it.” 

“All right, sir,” I said, “then I’ll take an 
early start,” and [ pulled out my nickel watch, 
as a boy is apt to do when he thinks about the 
time of day. 

“You haven’t got your watch-chain repaired 
yet, eh?” said my father with vexation, for I 
carried the watch loose in my upper waistcoat 
pocket. 

“No, sir; I’ll get it fixed to-morrow at Breen- 
hill.” 

“‘See that you do, then. It’s shiftless to carry 
a watch that way.” 

“Tf won’t forget it,” I said, and next morning 
I started with the watch-chain in my trousers 
pocket and the watch in my upper vest pocket, 
loose as usual. 

The walk to Breenhill by way of the old 
Richards house—which is a mile off the road and 
two miles from any other house—was nothing to 
me, for I was a strong boy, fifteen years old, and 
accustomed to hard work as well as hard play. 
I had a long day before me, for I had told my 
mother that I would stop at Uncle Luke’s for 
dinner and supper, and perhaps sleep there, too. 

“Then you may not get back till the night of 
the Fourth,”’ said mother. 

“Perhaps not. If I don’t, I’ll see you at Uncle 
Luke’s at dinner-time.” 

“Well, I don’t know but what your father 
wants you to tell him about that old house to- 
night,” she said. 
theless was only anxious that justice should be} ‘Oh, I think I’ll be back to-night,” I said. 
done. This eminent lawyer advised me that if I | “All is, I’m not quite sure, and I don’t want 
were to take my seat for Longford I might in| you to be scared if you don’t see me till the 
some way damage my chances as regarded my | Fourth.” 

Derry petition, and he therefore advised me not| I went across pastures and through some strips 
to take my seat or even to enter the House—that | of woodland to the old Richards place, and arrived 
is, the debating chamber—until the question of | there about eight o’clock in the morning. No 
the petition had been finally decided. | one had lived there since Richards, a shiftless 

There I was—neither in the House nor out of | fellow, had sold the farm to an Eastern man 
it. I was free to go over the whole of West-| six years earlier. This man had talked of 
minster Palace so long as I did not present | repairing the place and using it for a summer 
myself in the debating chamber of the House of | residence, but he had never returned. So the 
Commons. | building went to rack and ruin. 

So I remained in suspense, neither one thing The doors were battered, the windows had 
or the other, for some months. been destroyed long since, but I found the walls 

In the meantime I crossed the Atlantic, and it and floors in fair condition. I looked it over 
was in the town of St. John, New Brunswick, | carefully, for I knew my father would be pleased 
that I received a telegram informing me that my | with a clear, accurate description. 
petition had been successful and that the judges| While looking over the floor of the main room 
who tried it had declared me to be the sitting | I kicked my heel hard down on a place thiat 
member for Derry city. Then, of course, I had | seemed to be decayed, and thus I drove a long, 
my choice, and wrote to the Speaker, announcing | half-rotten splinter over an inch wide right down 
my intention to sit for Derry. from the centre of a board. Stooping down on 

A few years later I again stood for both! my knees I pushed the splinter down and out 
constituencies — was defeated at Derry and with my fingers, and was feeling the edges, which 
elected for Longford, the kindly constituency | were quite sound, when my watch slipped out of 
which I have now again the honor to represent. | the upper pocket of my waistcoat and fell edge- 
wise directly through the hole. 

* “My goodness!” I said to myself. “If father 

was here wouldn’t he lecture me on the results of 
; neglecting to get my watch-chain repaired !’’ 

Clothing for Cows. I could distinctly see the watch lying on the 


Te people living along the Mission Road | ground under the house, which had no cellar, 


N the evening of the second of 
July I asked my father’s per- 
mission to go the next day to 
Breenhill, a little town about 
four miles from our place, where 











to San Mateo County, in California, must | but I could not get my hand through the crack I 

have been interested in watching a herd of | had made. My jack-knife was so dull that | (id 
thirty-five cows which recently passed there. | not even try to enlarge the crack with it. If the 
According to the San Francisco Examiner each | floor had not been made of matched lumber I 
animal worea covering consisting of four ordinary | might have pried up a board, but I thought the 
barley sacks sewed together. The blankets were | easiest way to get the watch would be to craw! 
fastened by cords to the legs of the cows, and | under the flooring for it, as the house had never 
tied about the neck. | been walled up to the sills. 

They were being driven to a ranch near the; Outside I went, and found that the joists 
ocean shore. One of the owners, on being | reached almost to the ground, but I could see my 
questioned, said that the idea was common in the | watch on a sort of little hillock about midway 
cold countries of northern Europe. ‘The ranch | between the two sides of the house. The joists 
we own in San Mateo County,” he said, “‘is| were so near together that I could just squeez 
situated very close to the ocean. The climate is | my shoulders between them, but there seemed to 
cold. The breezes which blow from the sea are | be plenty of room between the flooring and the 
very penetrating. Our cows would be chilled, | ground. I was sure I could crawl to the watch 
and we should be unable to allow them to| and back again, if I kept between the joists. 
pasture if we did not provide them with some| All went well until I was quite near the watch. 
covering to resist the cold. and there I found that the elevation which I 

“In some of the European countries the cows | had taken for an abrupt rise was a gradual one, 
are blanketed in the winter months and kept in al which brought the ground so near the flooring 
large enclosure. We have thirty-five cows out | that I could barely squeeze forward. However 
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1 did so, and seized the watch. I tried to put it 
in my pocket, but could not get a hand back to 
breast or hip. So I put the watch-ring between 
my teeth and tried to wriggle backward. 

Then came surprise. I could not budge back- 
ward after wriggling a few inches in that direc- 
tion. I struggled and twisted for half an hour 
before I became convinced that I was stuck 
there, face down, with no power to go either 
backward or forward, for the passage was lower 
before me than behind. 

If I could have put my hands back to my hips 
I might have loosened my coat, which was packed 
somehow between my body and the joists by my 
efforts to push backward against the grain of the 
wood. Or I might have taken off my clothing if 
| had had room to move my arms; but I was 
tightly stuck, and could not even turn on my side 
nor get the jack-knife out of my trousers pocket. 
I was foreed to lie on my face with my arms 
stretched forward. 

To be held that way scared me more than 
I can describe. I screamed for I don’t know 
how long as if I had lost my senses. The 
next thing | remember is that my voice seemed 
to give out and I lay a long time in dead silence, 
except that the old house creaked sometimes 
before gusts of the breeze. Lying thus I fell to 
thinking coolly of the chances that I might be 
rescued. 

It was most unlikely that anybody would come 
to the house that day or next day, the Fourth. 
My parents would not expect me until late that 
evening. If I did not then return, my mother 
would tell my father that I had said I might not 
come until the evening of the Fourth. 

If they did not find me at Breenhill they might 
start a search for me, but it did not seem probable 
that they would come to the old house before the 
morning of the fifth, when I should have been 
lying on my face, starving, thirsting and racked 
by pain for two days. Then I, if alive, might 
not be able to make them hear me, and it was 
most unlikely that anybody would think to look 
for me under the house. 

My situation seemed desperate, and yet I lay 
thinking pretty calmly until the ball game came 
into my mind. At that I began to scream and 
struggle again. I must get out at once to reach 
Breenhill and practise! The idea that the boys 
would be waiting for me the next day, and that 
Jack Wilson would have to pitch for our side, 
and that we should lose the match, and that all 
would blame me, set me clawing frantically. But 
all was no use; my strength gave out, and I lay 
still again and put my face down and cried. 

This did me good, for it calmed me, and after 
that I looked at my watch. The time was near 
noon; I had been in there more than three hours 
already, and now began to feel keenly hungry. 
| had a particularly healthy appetite that day, 
but I can’t say anything in praise of my 
dinner. 

With the watch open on the ground before me 
I noted the hours of afternoon pass away. Time 
and again I struggled to escape. I tried for a 
whole hour to claw away the earth with my 
fingers and-so make a passage forward, but the 
soil was gravelly, and all I gained was my sore 
finger-tips. Hoping to dig with my jack-knife I 
tried so hard to put my hand back to it that I 
tortured my arms by squeezing them in a great 
variety of ways. But all was no use. There I 
was, held fast, and my forearms were available 
only as numb things on which I could some- 
times rest my forehead in a very uncomfortable 
attitude. 

As darkness came on the general numbness of 
my body gave way to feverish nervousness. 
Every part of me pricked and tingled. I felt as 
if more intensely alive than ever, and alive to 
absolute helplessness. It occurred to me that a 
person in a trance screwed down in a coffin might 
feel so. The weight of the house seemed pressing 
on my tortured back, and the joists appeared to 
push against my sides. I fancied that my body 
was swollen, and sometimes my arms and legs 
seemed of vast size, perfectly out of my control, 
and “things by themselves,” as sometimes happens 
in a nightmare. 

Darkness was coming on. I could no longer 
see the waving of weeds and long grasses out in 
the deserted yard ahead of me, when I thought I 
heard something fall softly on the floor above me. 
Instantly all my nerves were as if in my ears, 
and I listened with strained attention to the patter 
of the feet of some small animal. It had jumped 
in by one of the rear windows. Was it a dog? 
J called aloud, “‘Doggy, doggy! Here, boy!’ 
Then the queerest thing happened. The dog 
halted—I could imagine how it stood startled 
and terrified. Then it howled with fear, raced 
back to the kitchen, and sprang forth in dismay. 
| screamed loudly and often, hoping that some 
human being had been with the dog, but there 
Was no reply. 

The dusk deepened to blackness, the breeze 
‘lied away, and I listened, it seemed to me, 
lor hours in perfect stillness, till suddenly the old 
house gave a mysterious c-r-r-ack. I suppose 
the sound was somehow due to the change of 
temperature from a hot day to a cool night, but 
at the time it startled my excited nerves so that 
| almost went out of my senses. It excited me 
to the wildest superstition and all the horrible, 
absurd ghost stories I had ever heard, crowded 
to my memory. 

| dared not seream; I lay there listening for 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


were reaching shadowy fingers to clutch me, and 


| becomes a veritable Joseph’s coat. 1 remember 


| while the men are faithful. But the majority 


that dreadful eyes were watching me. So it was a white coat with black patches and blue and | provide only fitful employment at low wages. 


until my brain—to which more blood than usual 
was going, I suppose, because of my down-bent 


orange lettering, and a black coat with yellow 
patches and red and green lettering. 


Some do not pay money wages at all. Certain 
| restaurants and clothing stores, for instance, 





head—gave way in some sort, and I began hump-| The coat may be supplemented by a helmet and keep boards and uniforms on hand to be carried 
ing up my back and struggling desperately | banner; or in place of the banner, a placard | by the destitute, whose services they requite with 


again. 

When that paroxysm passed, there I was, 
almost coffined, as before, between the boards, 
the joists and the hard ground. I sank on my 
face into the earth and cried and screamed 
weakly, for I cannot tell how long. 

All that long night I got not one wink of sleep, 
though I was frequently in a sort of wild daze 
that amounted almost to unconsciousness, except 
of pain, thirst and hunger. But as day crept on, 
and I could again see the grasses and weeds 
beyond my prison, the fear and pain went out of 
me; sanity returned with the light, and I could 
think clearly. 

But my clearness of thought only increased my 
soul’s despair. It seemed impossible I should be 
able to live through the day—that Fourth on 
which I had believed I should be so active and 
happy. I imagined how my body would lie 
there, face down—how long? And what a 
horror it would be to my mother when discovered. 

Then physical weakness relieved my brain, 
and I fell asleep. The next thing I heard was 
my father’s familiar, blessed voice, saying, ‘“The 
old building is in pretty good shape, after all. I 
guess I will buy it.” 

“Well, maybe it would pay,” said my dear 
mother. 

Then I shouted, and fainted with the joy. 

When I came to I was lying on the grass 
beside our spring wagon, and mother’s arms were 
about me, and father’s anxious face bending over. 
He had torn up the flooring to get me out. 

“How in creation?” he asked, as my eyes 
opened. 

I tried to explain, but mother said, ‘‘Never 
mind, never mind. We will take him home 
and put him to bed,” she added, looking up at 
father. 

“No, I’ve got to pitch in the ball game,” I said, 
and struggled to my feet. But I was so weak | 
could not stand up alone. 

“T guess you'll not be fit for pitching this day,” 
said my father, and then they put me in the 
wagon and drove me home. 

My father was so generous that he did not say 
one reproachful word when I explained how my 
lack of the watch-chain that he had so often 
told me to get mended had caused me such 
sufferings. 

“Well,” said he, “‘it’s very fortunate we drove 
round to the old place on our way into Breenhill 
to see the celebration. When you didn’t get back 
last night, we made up our minds you were at 
your Uncle Luke’s and I couldn’t get your report 
till the ball game was done. So I drove round to 
see the old house myself, for I wanted to write to 
that Eastern man to-day.” 

“IT should have died if you hadn’t come,”’ I said. 
*“‘And, father, after this I’ll keep my belongings 
in good order.” 

“IT reckon you will, my boy,” he replied, 
putting his hand kindly on my shoulder. 

P. G. ESTEE. 





Sandwich-Men. 


HE phrase ‘sandwich - man” 
was originally used to denote 
a person who paraded the 
streets for advertising pur- 
poses with two large placards 
suspended from his shoul- 
ders, one before and one 
behind. The force of the 
phrase, as thus applied, is 
clear enough. The first 
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OU sandwich-men were also 
WEST called “turtles,” a name 


4 


which their sluggish move- 

ments as well as their double 

shells made peculiarly apt. 
The streets of English and 


diverting sights than the 
sandwich-men. They gener- 
ally move in squads. In fact, it is a common 
thing to meet a file of eight or nine of them in 
solemn march close to the curbing, all the boards 
bearing the same legend. I have counted as 
many as thirteen in one of these squads, keeping 
just far enough from each other to make the 
procession appear interminable to the casual 
looker-on. 

On this side of the water sandwich-men are 
used mainly by restaurant keepers, clothiers, 
third-rate photographers, manicures, chiropodists, 
managers of cheap theatres, cut-rate ticket sellers 
and dealers in hair dye, hair restorers and patent 
medicines. But for some unknown reason, these 
people, so quick as a rule to seize a foreign 
notion, have not taken up with this one of 
bunching sandwich-men together for effect. 
They employ men enough but almost invariably 
send them out singly instead of in squads, and 
insist on their taking and keeping to different 
beats. 

The commonest garbs are white rubber coats 
decorated with black letters, and black rubber 
coats decorated with white letters. To black 


Sounds that came not: I imagined that things | and white, colors are often added until the coat 


Seotch cities have few more | 


supported two or three feet above the head by 
means of an iron frame clamped to the shoulders. 
A placard thus borne aloft, like a transparency 
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THE MARCH OF THE SANDWICH-MEN, 


in a torehlight parade, is conspicuous on a 
crowded sidewalk for a long distance. 

The clothiers are inclined to fanciful uniforms. 
Among their living advertisements are an Indian 
in war-paint; Uncle Sam; a countryman with a 
huge, old-fashioned carpet-bag; a traveller with 
a tall white hat and an open white umbrella; a 
short-waisted giant, made up by putting a man 
on stilts inside long trousers; and a king with 
purple robe, gilt crown and all. 

Sandwich-men who are forced to keep moving 
undoubtedly get fatigued, but they have a far 
easier time, in the main, than the men who are 
stationed as sign-posts on the curbings, and are 
forbidden to move at all. In cold weather these 


| blood flowing except to stamp their feet and slap 
| their hands together—sometimes not even this. 


Starving in the Cold. 


I know of a poor fellow in New York who not 
only has to stand still, in the usual fashion, but 
| has to hold a derby hat in his hand beside. 
| Storms must be taken even more passively than 
| the cold, without enjoying a bit of the exhilaration 
that comes to the walker in striving against them. 

One bitter cold day last winter, Jem White, 
| who was a_ Boston ticket agent’s sign-post, 
| complained to me of being obliged to keep his 





| position from one o’clock to six, five hours in | 


succession. 

“It’s the hardest work ever I did in my life,’’ 
he said; “‘and I’ve had some pretty tough jobs. 
Still I wouldn’t mind it much if I got a good 
living out of it. But you see I don’t get enough 
to keep a kid plump.” 

“A good living!” There’s the rub! To the 
other drawbacks of the sandwich profession that 
of being poorly paid must be added. Ifa London 
advertiser wishes to employ sandwich-men, he 
goes to an agent who gives him as many men as 
he wants at two shillings, fifty cents, or two 
shillings six pence, sixty-two cents, per day. 
The agent pays the men one-half and pockets 
the rest. 

So far as I know the middleman has not yet 
got a grip on the sandwich-men’s wages in this 
country, though he is almost sure to do so sooner 
or later. 

The wages of American sandwich men, 
although higher than those of their sweated 
brethren in London, are, I fear, little if any 
higher than those of the members of the 
sandwich-brigade there, and that, too, in spite 
of the fact that money does not go so far in 
this country as in England. 

There are concerns, it is true, that pay as much 
as a dollar a day and guarantee steady work 








| human sign-posts can do nothing to keep the | 


food and clothing. 

It isno uncommon thing for a man who is but 
| temporarily unfortunate to turn to the sandwich 
trade for his bed and board. 
An intelligent clerk, after a long 
period of idleness in Worcester, 
walked to Boston to look fora 
situation. He found work; but 
the situation would not be open 
at once. Feeling too proud to 
ask an advance of wages he 
advertised a hair-restorer for five 
days, by carrying a yellow ban- 
ner up and down the streets. 


His Last Chance. 


In another city a _ school- 
teacher who was obliged to give 
up teaching on account of bad 
health, took to book-canvassing. 
His habits were steady, but his 
luck was s® variable that he 
occasionally found his pockets 
empty. His only resource then 
was to wear a grotesque coat 
for an electric-brush concern. 
jn The sandwich ranks are 
recruited mainly from the men 
who live in the common lodging- 
houses. 

Imagine the attic of an old- 
fashioned mansion, with ‘‘kalso- 
mined” walls and ceiling, blue 
some years ago, now faded, 
spotted, streaked and peeling. 
In the centre of the ceiling is 
a skylight, always closed; the 
tiny windows in two of the four 
low-studded walls of the attic 
are closed, too. On the floor 
are twenty-two cot beds occupied 
by twenty-two disreputable- 
looking men. The only light is 
a flickering oil lamp, except for 
the occasional flare of a match. 
Now you have a_ complete 
enough picture of the dormitory 
of one of the cheap lodging- 
houses of Boston. This picture 
will stand with slight changes 
of detail for a dormitory in any 
cheap lodging-house of all the 
great cities. 

In Boston the lodging-house sandwich-man 
gets his meals at coffee-rooms, at the low-priced 
restaurants popularly known as “cheap nasties” 
and at the free-lunch counters of the saloons. In 
| this way he gets on very well at a total expense 
for food of twenty-five to thirty cents a day. 


Meals Within His Means. 


He may breakfast at a coffee-room on fried 
eggs, doughnuts and coffee for ten cents; dine at 
a saloon on beef stew, crackers, cheese and beer 
for five cents,—the price of the beer alone,—and 
| sup at a restaurant on cold corned beef, potato, 
| bread and butter, apple-pie and tea, for ten cents. 
As a luxury he may indulge in a fixed-price 
dinner—five or six courses—for twenty-five cents, 
something as follows: Barley soup; fried had- 
dock ; roast beef, potatoes and tomatoes ; squash- 
pie and cheese ; coffee. 

These men rarely secure better employment 
than board-carrying. It is, in fact, about the 
last stopping-place on the down grade from 
respectability to vagrancy. How close it is to 
vagrancy may be guessed from the self-righteous 
|airs taken on by a sandwich-man of my 
| acquaintance who for six consecutive weeks 
|had been working for his fifteen-cent bed and 
| ten-cent meals instead of begging them on the 
street. 

It is only in part because of low wages that 
| sandwich-men drop into vagrancy. Work no 
better paid is often a stepping-stone to good 
living. But sandwich work is wounding to 
pride and hopelessly irregular. It involves little 
strength of muscle and not an iota of skill of 
hand or alertness of brain; and many of the men 
who follow it make their homes in the demoraliz- 
ing, cheap lodging-houses, where honest living is 
next to impossible. 








A Subject of Charity. 


The work of the sandwich-man is lonesome, 
| depressing and, as has been said, 
affords a bare living withal. Like a small boy 
| held to a hateful task while other boys are at 
their sports, he is only ambitious to get through. 
He envies more fortunate men, and devotes his 
energies mainly to shirking and watching the 
nearest clock. His is a life absolutely without 
mental or moral uplift. 

If we cannot do anything more substantial to 
help him,—and I am afraid we cannot just 
now,—we can at least be kind to him; we can 
throw him a cheery word now and then as we 
pass, and extend to his many very natural failings 
the pardon of considerate charity. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 
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Current Topics. 


There has recently been furnished 
perhaps the severest test ever made of the 
practicability of bicycles for military purposes. 
An officer and eight soldiers, heavily accoutred 
and carrying four days’ rations, wheeled nearly a 
thousand miles, including the passage of the 
Rocky Mountain range, in better time than foot 
soldiers or troopers could have made on a 
sustained march in a mountainous region. 

The movements of commerce, if closely 
followed, teach impressively that widely separated 
peoples and places are neighbors, after all. A 
few years ago, seeds from an orange grove on the 
Indian River, Florida, were planted in Italy. 
Fruit from trees springing from these seeds was 
lately sold in Chicago. The boxes in which the 
oranges were shipped were made in Bangor, 
Maine. 

There is a striking antithesis in the 
recent newspaper headline, “Papooses to Become 
Students.” The title is over a paragraph telling 
of steps toward the erection of school buildings 
for Indiati children on the northern shore of 
Lake Superior. There is now in the United 
States no frontier of civilization in the old sense, 
and there is no human being within its borders 
that cannot enjoy most of the substantial benefits 
of civilization. 

A Philadelphia boy smoked cigarettes, 
on a wager, against time. It took him only half 
an hour to absorb poison enough to kill him. 
He died in a few hours. Death followed as 
surely as if a deadly weapon had been used. It 
is none the less suicide when a fatal result 
follows a longer use of cigarettes. Such suicides 
are not rare. Insane asylums and graves bear 
witness to the insidious and destructive power of 
this habit. 

When General Scott was asked his 
authority for spelling wagon with two g’s, he 
said that the spelling was on the authority of 
Winfield Scott, commander of the armies of the 
United States of America. When the officials of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing are 
criticised for spelling tranquility with one 1, on 
the face of the recently issued one-dollar silver 
certificates, they reply, that in quoting from the 
Constitution they followed the spelling of the 
original document ; and in view of this authority 
it is not worth while to hoard for future premiums 
one-dollar silver certificates of the issue of 1896. 


The celebration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Princeton College will occur in the coming 
month of October. The celebration proper will 
occupy the three days, October 20, 21 and 22, but 
a series of public lectures and other commemora- 
tive services and exercises will extend the time of 
remembrance and rejoicing. The country at 
large will have reason to unite with the sons of 
the college in this demonstration, for the institu- 
tion, in its memorable history, has been faithful 
to the idea that true religion and sound learning 
are divinely appointed associates in the proper 
development of character. 


One safeguard of the country is a 
judge who refuses to grant naturalization papers 
to applicants unable to comprehend our form of 
government or to read English. The supreme 
court of the District of Columbia is reported to 
have set an admirable example in recent natural- 
ization cases. One applicant frankly admitted 
that he did not understand the Constitution, and 
the judge refused to admit him to citizenship. 
The safety of the republic demands that naturali- 
zation tests should be made more rigid, rather than 
easier. The time is past when the subject can be 
dismissed with the careless assertion that our 
body politic is proof against poisonous material 
in the form of citizenship indiscriminately con- 
ferred on ignorant immigrants. 

A correspondent of a London religious 
journal solemnly avers that it is a “regular 
custom” for people in San Francisco and other 
hot districts in the United States to vary their 
summer church services in this effective way: 
The worshippers ‘“‘get up and stretch themselves, 
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been made appropriately complete if the writer | 
| had added that, ‘‘while taking a turn outside,’ 
| the overheated congregation occasionally shoot a 
bear or indulge in the luxury of a brief encounter | 
with Indians. 
In his recent address before the A merican 

Bar Association, Lord Chief Justice Russell of | 
| England gave his opinion as to the paramount | 
| international question—that of the arbitration of 
| the disputes of nations. His utterances are not 

| those of an enthusiast, but of a mind severely 

| trained in taking the practical view of questions 
|of international law. His opinion may be 
| accepted as a decision as to how far the civilized 
| world is prepared to substitute reason for force in 
the settlement of international difficulties. 

Lord Chief Justice Russell says that arbitration 
“may be fitly applied in the case of by far the 
largest number of questions which lead to inter- 
national differences,” and, substantially, that 
the two great English-speaking nations—Great 
Britain and the United States—are in a position 
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their young, and to learn who their enemies: are. 
‘The department itself collects, and has preserved, 
a great deal of valuable knowledge of these 
things, and to the schools which observe the new 
holiday the books containing this knowledge will 
be furnished free. 

‘I'wo instances of what ought not to have been 
done will serve to illustrate what ought to be 
done, and what it is hoped Bird day will do. In 
1885 Pennsylvania passed a ‘“‘scalp act,” and in 
less than two years spent between seventy-five 
and one hundred thousand dollars in an attempt 
to rid that state of birds supposed to be injurious. 
It was found that a large part of this money was 
paid for killing hawks and owls, and other birds 
whose habits were afterward shown to be actually 
beneficial to vegetation and to the farmer 

During the last five or six years Michigan and 
Illinois have each spent more than fifty thousand 
dollars fer the destruction of the English sparrow. 
Millions of sparrows have been killed, and yet 
the decrease is hardly perceptible. The money 
has been wasted. If a knowledge of birds had 





to lead the world in abolishing resort to arms for 
nation. | 

In this opinion of an authority so eminent, | 
spoken within the hearing of the civilized world, | 
there is substantial encouragement for those who 
hope for the abolition of war. 
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FOREVER GOING. 


The world is a treadmill which turns all the time, 
And leaves us no choice but to sink or to climb. 


~~ 
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Hazing. 


Members of entering classes in our colleges 
this autumn will doubtless be subjected to various 
forms of insult and brutality. The general name 
of hazing is given to these violations of private 
rights and public decency. The hazed students of 
one year become the hazers of the next year. There 
is an unapostolic succession of these offenders. 

Assaults which would send the perpetrators to 


been general,—if the habits of the English spar- 


the settlement of disputes between nation and | row had been known when the first of its kind 


was introduced into the country,—Michigan and 
Illinois might have saved their fifty thousand 
dollars each, and many other states would have 
been spared the losses which the sparrows have 
entailed. 

Bird day has already been tried with so much 
success in the schools of two cities that the 
Department of Agriculture hopes for great 
results if the schools of the whole country 
adopt it. 


~~ 
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AN AUTHOR. 
Anauthor! *Tisa venerable name ! 
How few deserve it, and what numbers claim ! 
Young. 
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The Universal Postal Congress. 


The postal facilities of the earth are one of the 
trustworthy indices of the progress of mankind. 
The finer the meshes of the network of mail 





prison cells, if prosecuted in court, are unpun- 
ished, often because the victims will not testify 
against their tormentors, but not infrequently, 
apparently, because the college authorities prac- 
tically confess their inability to deal with this 
form of law-breaking. Whatever be the reason 
for the immunity, the barbarism goes on. 

In approving the finding of a court martial in 
the West Point hazing cases, President Cleve- 
land recently said, ‘“The offence of maltreating 
and abusing new cadets by upper classmen is so 
mean and cowardly and so opposed to every trait 
that should characterize a gentleman and a true 
soldier, that a severe sentence should not be 
necessary to its prevention. If, however, pun- 
ishment must be resorted to to effect a discontinu- 
ance of this disgraceful practice, I can do no less 
than resist all appeals for clemency.” 


applied to college hazing, and the spirit of the 
Chief Executive of the country may well be 
imitated by the governing bodies of educational 
institutions. When clemency stops, hazing will 
stop. 


* 
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A New Holiday. 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington 
is trying to secure another holiday for the public 
schools. Secretary Morton, the head of the 
department, is sending to boards of education, 
school superintendents and principals a circular 
asking them to set aside one day in the year as 
“Bird day.” 

The secretary recently told the readers of the 
Companion about the origin of Arbor day,— 
his own happy thought,—and about the benefits 
which have resulted from the interest the public 
schools have shown in the preservation of forests 
and the planting of trees. ‘Bird day,” if ob- 
served in the same spirit and with the same 
enthusiasm, may’ be of equal benefit. 

The purpose of the new holiday is to spread 
knowledge of our native and common birds,— 
especially those which feed upon crop-destroying 
insects,—and to arouse an interest in their pro- 
tection. 

Most of the states already have game laws, and 
several have statutes protecting insectivorous 
birds; but notwithstanding these laws, reports 
from all parts of the country show a constant 
decrease in the numbers of our feathered friends. 
This decrease is due to several causes,—the 
clearing of forests, the draining of swamps and 
the cultivation of land,—but most of all to the 
slaughter of birds for feathers to supply the 
millinery trade and to the breaking up of nests 
by boys who are “‘collecting eggs.” Many birds 
of great value to the farmer are killed simply 
because the good they do is not generally known. 
The Department of Agriculture pays the young 
| people of the country the compliment of believing 
| that, if they will, they can remedy this evil. 

The new holiday, if adopted, will be spent in 
|the open air, in woods and fields, under green 











routes, the greater the enlightenment of the people 
within the areas covered. ‘This test includes, 
among other things, commercial development, the 


| information that comes from reading the news of | 


the day, the culture stimulated by periodicals of 
high order, the interchange of thought and senti- 
ment through private correspondence. 


For the first time in the history of the world a | 


Universal Postal Congress is to be held in this 
country next year. The meeting will be in 
Washington, beginning in May. About one 
hundred delegates from the various countries in 
the Postal Union will be present. 
be the language of the convention. The pro- 
ceedings will be behind closed doors, but the 
| results will be made public in due time. 

| The Postal Union embraces fifty-three coun- 
| tries—practically all of the civilized world save 
| China, Korea and part of South Africa. The 





These words of truth and soberness may be | principal questions coming before the congress | 


| will have to do with the rates to be paid by each 
| country for the carrying of its mails in other 
| countries. By far the simplest method—and ina 
| matter which so evenly concerns the common 
interests of all the peoples of the earth, the 
simplest probably is the best—is to have each 
country carry free of charge in its territory the 
mails of every other country. That is the 
arrangement favored by the United States. 


’’ 
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Nansen’s Voyage. 


Doctor Nansen, the Norwegian explorer, who 
recently returned to civilization at Vardoe, 
Norway, the point from which he had sailed into 
the Arctic almost exactly three years before, did 
not accomplish the object for which he went. 
Yet it would not be accurate to describe his 
expedition as a failure. 
| To have penetrated two hundred miles farther 
| toward the Pole than any previous explorer is an 
| achievement in itself sufficient to make Nansen’s 

name illustrious. This he did; and in doing it, 
he made considerable additions to the world’s 
| knowledge of those frozen regions. 

| Doctor Nansen tried to reach the Pole by a 
| new route and a new plan. The experiences of 
| previous expeditions indicated that the water of 
| the polar current between Greenland and Spitz- 
| bergen comes mainly from the Norwegian Gulf 
| Stream, which enters the polar basin north of 
| Nova Zembla, and from the current running 
northward through Bering Strait. 

Doctor Nansen was led to: believe that the 
main body of this current must be near the New 
Siberian Islands, and that the current must run 





the outlet between Spitzbergen and Greenland. 
This would be to the north of Franz Josef Land, 
| and near the North Pole. He concluded that if 
| a vessel were in this current, embedded in the ice, 
| the drift of the ice would carry it to the Pole. 
The Fram was constructed specially with a 
| view to resisting the pressuré of the ice floes, and 
was provisioned for six years. It appears from 





and even take a turn outside, after the fashion of | trees and by shady brooks. ‘Those who wish to | Doctor Nansen’s report that she fulfilled all the 
the theatre between the acts.” The adoption of | observe it will not only be furnished with the | expectations which he had of her. Subjected to 
“some of these sensible ways” would cause the | results which ardent lovers and keen observers | the severest pressure, she was simply lifted by it 


churches in England, the correspondent thinks, 
to be “generally filled, even in spite of the hot 


weather.” This imaginary picture could have | to find their nests, to see what food they bring | 





also be asked to study the birds for themselves— 


of nature have set down in books, but they will | instead of being crushed, as an ordinary vessel 


| would have been. 
The Fram passed the New Siberian Islands 


French will | 


from this region northerly by the shortest route to | 
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| late in September, 1893. Soon the ice closed in 
| upon her, and the long drift began. During the 
autumn and winter the drift was northward and 
northwestward, but during the summer northerly 
| winds drifted the vessel backward. 
| ‘Through the following winter the drift was again 
| northward and northwestward, and in March, 
| 1895, the Fram reached the latitude of eighty- 
| four degrees and forty minutes. Doctor Nansen, 
| with a single companion, then left the vessel, for 
the purpose of exploring the sea to the north, and 
then going to Spitzbergen by way of Franz 
Josef Land. The explorers made their way 
|slowly over high hummocks of ice. They 
| reached the latitude of eighty-six degrees and 
| forty minutes, and then, few of their dogs being 
left, they turned back. They spent the winter 
of 1895-6 on the northern coast of Franz Josef 
Land, living on bear meat and blubber; and 
| made a fresh start last May. 
| The story of the meeting of Nansen with 
Jackson, of the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition, 
is one of the most thrilling incidents of Arctic 
exploration. Nansen had been misled by errors 
in the map drawn by Payer, the discoverer of 
Franz Josef Land, and by the stopping of his 
chronometers, and was engaged in a dangerous 
and probably impossible march westward to 
Spitzbergen, when the bark of a dog attracted 
his notice. 

He followed the sound and came upon Jackson : 
and it turned out that the two parties had been 
quartered for weeks within a short distance of 
each other, neither being aware of the nearness 
of the other. The steamer Windward, which 
went out early in the summer to carry supplies 
for the Jackson party, brought Nansen and his 
companion back to Vardoe. 

Doctor Nansen has at least shown that the 
method of exploration by following the ice-drift 
is practicable, even though his theory of the 
movement of the currents requires modification. 
He found that the water of the polar basin is not 
shallow but extremely deep; and that at some 
distance below the surface there is warmer ani 
more saline water, due to the Gulf Stream. His 
failure to sight any land north of the latitude of 
eighty-two degrees is one of the most interesting 
of the negative results of the expedition. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Fram, 
which he left seventeen months previous, and of 
whose whereabouts nothing had been known in 
the interval, reached the coast of Norway, with 
all on board well, only a few days after the 
arrival of Doctor Nansen. 


~~ 
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Don’t Do It! 


It is stated that when Boadicea led her army to 
| battle she wore a man’s armor, but was always 
| careful to leave her golden hair floating over the 
steel links that all men might know that she was 
not only a warrior, but a woman. 

Queen Elizabeth, the most shrewd and prudent 
sovereign of her day, when she held important 
councils with ambassadors from other countries, 
| not only, we are told, brought all her learning and 
| Sagacity to bear against them, but “tucked herselt 
| in her most splendid apparel and rarest jewels, 
| using all little female arts to win them to her 
| service.” 
| Victoria has laid deep the foundation of her 
| empire over her subjects in their affections. It is 

not the hereditary queen that they reverence so 
| much as the modest young girl, the faithtul wife, 
the good, kindly woman on the throne. 

The first lady in our own land has endeared her- 
self to the nation not as a politician or social 
leader, but as a most gracious gentlewoman. 

It is a singular fact that no woman has ever long 
influenced the world as ruler, writer, or even 
reformer who threw aside her feminine weapons. 

The charm of a womanly woman is a real power. 
Her gentleness, her delicacy, her modesty are real 
forces. The girl who dresses like a man, who 
swaggers, who talks loudly, discusses risqué books 
and smokes cigarettes is like a soldier who has 
thrown away his weapons before he goes into 
battle. 

Her bicycle, for example, may be a good, useful 
thing, but she will not induce the public to approve 
of bicycles for women by appearing on it as an 
offensive caricature of a man. She will not win 
the world to her cause, however just, by disgusting 
it with herself. 

Why should any of our girls throw away tlic 
weapons which God has given them? 
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Potently Influenced. 


A singular example of the way in which human 
lives, separated by space and time, are inextrica! ly 
woven together is given by the Congregationalis! 

A young man who was born in the Sandwich 
Islands became a missionary, and in course of tine 
found his way toa station in China. He was tel 
only a zealous Christian, but a naturalist, aud 
made in odd moments a special study of snails, 
and sent one or two papers on them to an English 
scientific journal. 

The close observation, clearness and inexora!)!e 
logic shown in these papers attracted the attention 
of the late Prof. George James Romanes of tle 
Royal Institution, London, who opened a corre- 
spondence with the missionary. 

Professor Romanes was a prominent seientiic 
man, a Darwinian and an atheist. After exehea'it- 
ing letters upon snails for several years with !i10. 
the missionary received from the London scientist 
a startling appea.. 

Professor Romanes stated that the manner !!! 
which his unknown correspondent had written 0! 
natural subjects had convinced him of his high 
logical faculty, his keenness of mental vision and 
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his conscientiousness. He had resolved to ask | that he had a terrible time in separating them. In | Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 
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him, rather than any other man, why he believed | the mélée he rolled over the floor, sometimes upon | 507, marvellous for softening, whitening and perfum- 


in Christianity. 

The missionary replied at length. A year or 
two later the great scientist died, but he proclaimed 
some time before his illness that he had returned 
to the faith of his childhood. The humble mis- 
sionary was, it is probable, the chief agent in 
restoring this leader of modern thought to the 
ranks of religious truth. 

It really appears to be a matter of small impor- 
lance whether a poor clergyman, amusing his 
leisure moments with the snails in his garden, 
should be sternly faithful to the work; but if he 
had been less minute, less reasonable or less 
conscientious to the snails, he never would have 
gained the power to influence this other man on 
the other side of the world, and through him to a 
degree the progress of thought itself in England. 

Each act of ours goes out into the world as on 
an electric wire. You may never know who stands 
at the other end of the line, but some one is influ- 
enced thereby. 





DOCTOR JOHNSON AND WOMEN. 


A recent study, by Mr. W. H. Craig, of Doctor 
Johnson and his opinion of women, gives some 
very pertinent anecdotes of his uncompromising 
bluntness toward them. He was exceedingly fond 
of their society, but treated them like children. 
Their wit, good nature and liveliness were agree- 
able to him, but he was outspoken in his opinion 
that they could not utter an idea worth taking on 
a really serious subject. 

When the charming Miss Moncton, in whose 
society he delighted, chanced to remark that some 
of Sterne’s writings were very pathetic, Johnson 
bluntly contradicted her. 

“Lam sure,” urged the lady, “that they affected 
me.” 

“Why,” said he, smiling with the utmost indul- 
gence, “that’s because you are a dunce!” 

Mrs. Thrale came to breakfast in a dark-colored 
gown, and was at once reproved by the philosopher. 

“You little creatures should never wear that sort 
of clothes,” said he. “Have not all insects gay 
colors?” 

It was he who made the often quoted remark in 
regard to a woman's speaking in a Quaker meeting. 

“Sir,” said he, “a woman’s preaching is like a 
dog’s walking on his hind-legs. It is not well 
done, but you are surprised to find it done at all.”’ 

Some one asked his opinion of a translation of 
Horace recently done by a young lady, and he at 
once replied, “They are very well for a young 
miss’s verses—that is to say, compared with excel- 
lence, nothing; but very well for the person who 
wrote them.” 

He would not even admit that women could do 
things which were peculiarly within their province 
as well as the same things could be done by men. 

“No, madam,” 
been praising Mrs. Glass’s treatise on cooking. 
“Women cannot make a good book of cookery.” 

At the same time, with the utmost innocence of 
any absurdity in his attitude, he assured her that 
he could do it perfectly well if he tried. 





TURNIPS OR PHILOSOPHY. 


When the litthe company of New England 
Transcendentalists were at Brook Farm, engaged 
in their unsuccessful experiment of living in a 
community of mutual helpfulness, they soon lost 
heart. They had expected to work six hours a day 
and spend the other six in study and intellectual 
conversation, and the scheme proved impossible. 
Practically, they could not make both ends meet; 
and they were men of a sufficiently delicate organ- 
‘zation to require the refinements rather than the 
hardships of life. 

They had many visitors at the Hive, who reported 
the workers as not always ina cheerful frame of 
mind. One looked sunburned and very thin, and 
owned that milking cows on a frosty morning was 
a chilling sort of business. 

But the only persistently cheerful remark came 
from George Ripley, one of the finest scholars and 
best-equipped writers of the time, who, just before 
going there, had published certain essays on 
Descartes’ philosophy. 

In the autumn of 1841, a clergyman, the brother 
of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, went to make a call at 
Brook Farm,*where he found only a few of the 
members present. Mr. Ripley, however, was 
discovered in the turnip-field with two or three 
others, throwing vegetables into the cart. 

As his friends approached, he went forward to 
meet them. 

“Doctor Francis,” said he, “it is really kind of 
you to come such a distance to see an old fellow. 
You perceive I am occupied with the philosophy of 
de cart!” (Deseartes.) 
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FINDING HIS PLACE. 


In former days, especially in England, it was 
the custom to keep the doors of churches “relig- 
lously open” during the services. This practice 
Was picturesque and hospitable, but it had its 
‘neonveniences. It made, for instance, the sanct- 
— convenient places of refuge and repose for 
(logs, 

It is recorded that in a certain church in Hamp- 
shire, England, during the service one Sunday, 
two dogs which had entered the house got into 


« fight. The minister ordered his clerk—that | 


English functionary who sits ata desk in front of 
the pulpit and is ready to perform all manner of 
Services for the minister—to “turn the dogs out.” 

The clerk endeavored to do so, but he was old 
tnd feeble, and not equal to the task of parting or 
removing the animals. He went back to the 
parson and reported, “They won't go, sir!” 

“They won’t go, eh?” said the minister, very 
be “well, John, I'll make ’em go, I warrant 
you!” 

He took off his surplice and descended to the 
floor, where the dogs were now fighting so fiercely 


the dogs and sometimes under them; but at last 
he succeeded in kicking them quite out of the 
house. 

Then he returned triumphantly to his place ; but 
in the excitement of the fight he had forgotten 
where he left off in the service. He appealed to 
the clerk. 

“Where was I just now, John?” he asked. 

“On the floor, sir,’ responded the clerk, solemnly, 

| “a-partin’ the dogs!” 


DISCOVERIES REDISCOVERED. 


History is not the only thing that repeats itself. 
Discovery does the same. The Contemporary 
Review tells us we are not nearly as much ahead 
of the ancients as it pleases us to believe. Many 
of our discoveries are but rediscoveries, improved 
upon, doubtless, but not altered in nature. The 
ancients knew of the lightning conductor, or, at 
all events, the method of attracting the lightning. 
Celtic soldiers in a storm used to lie on the ground, 
first lighting a torch and planting their naked 
swords in the ground by their side with the 
points upward. The lightning often struck the 
point of the sword and passed away without 
injuring the warrior. 


The Romans, also, seem to have known the 
lightning-rod. On the top of the highest tower of 
the Castle of Dunio, on the Adriatic, there was set, 
from time immemorial, a long rod of iron. In the 
stormy weather of summer it served to predict the 
approach of a tempest. A soldier was always 
stationed by it when the sea showed threatening 
of storm. From time to time he put the point otf 
his long javelin close to the rod. Whenever a 
spark passed between the two pieces of iron he 
rang a bell to warn the fishermen. Gerbert 
in the tenth century invented a plan for divert- 
ing the lightning from fields by planting in them 
long sticks tipped with very sharp lanceheads. 

In 1662 France was already in possession of 
omnibuses. The Romans sank artesian wells even 
in the Sahara. In 168 Papin published in the 
Journal des Savants an account of an experiment 
made by one of his friends, who caused flowers 
to grow instantaneously. The secret, which 
was not revealed, lay in the preparation of the 
ground. 

Massage is a very ancient practice, and was 
known to the Romans. Paracelsus — of 
pe goes poe and says that like is cured by like, 
and not contrary by contrary. The speculum, the 
ne ee the forceps, were known in the year 500; 
ndeed, specimens of them have been found in the 
ruins of Pompeii. Aristotle noticed that sea-water 
could be made drinkable by boiling it and collect- 
ing the steam. 

The Greeks had a woollen or linen cuirass, so 
closely woven as to be impenetrable by the 
sharpest darts. We have not found out the seeret 
of it. The Romans had better mills than ours for 
younding Olives. The Chinese had invented iron 
1ouses as early as 1200. Glass houses were found 
among the Picts in Scotland and the Celts in Gaul, 
and many centuries earlier in Siam. Grass-cloth 
| was used many centuries ago by the Chinese. 





said he to a lady who had just | 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


The Cosmopolitan quotes some personal com- 
ments written by Wendell Phillips when on his 
lecture tours. From Illinois he writes, in a ear, 
with a lead-pencil: 

“The weather is dull; only two days since I left 
that I have seen the sun. Rain, snow, clouds, 
damp, mud, and grim heavens. Still, the audi- 
ences are large.” ; ‘ 

From one ot the oil towns in Pennsylvania: 

“Here I am in an oil town, mud over the hubs of 
the wheels; literally, one horse was smothered in 


the case. Explanation—they have all struck 
oil. 

“In Milwaukee, I had a fine suite of rooms, bath, 
chamber, parlor, with pier-glass ten feet high 
| ont five feet broad—nothing showy—just comfor- 
table. 





“I the traveller, the elderly gentleman? have 
been kissed in Hlinois! Put that in your pipe and 
| smoke it if you can, without choking your envious 
soul. Yes, kissed!! on —_— platform, in front 
| of a depot, the whole world —— me. Who did 
it? do you ask? It was an old man of —. 
| three years, a veteran abolitionist, a lovely old 


| saint. In the a days of the cause we used to | 
i 


kiss each other, like the early Christians, and 
when he saw me he resumed the habit.” 


CRUSHING. 


The comment made on Lord Beaconsfield upon 
the occasion of his maiden speech in the House of 
Commons, that he “went up like a rocket and 
came down like a stick,” was not more scathing 
than one recently applied to a rather conceited 
young Irishman, reported in the Westminster 
Gazette: 

In a certain Irish college the student at his oral 
examinations has to give his answers from a 
pulpit, before the board of examiners. Once a 
student, who had no mean opinion of his attain- 
ments, ascended the pulpit with a self-satisfied 
and hopeful air. : 

_The examiner, determined to “lower” him a 
little, plied him with a series of difficult interroga- 
tions. Hardly a single correct answer was given, 
and when his time had expired the student 
descended and returned to his place greatly crest- 
fallen and humiliated, : 

“Now,” said the victorious examiner when he 
caught the eye of his victim again, “if you had 
gone up as you came down, you would have come 
down as you went up!” 


WHICH WOULD HE BE? 
Much amusement was caused recently at an 
inquest held at a certain town in Maine, according 
to Answers - 





After the usual swearing in of the jurors one of 
them arose from his seat, and with much dignity 
protested against sitting as a juror, as he was 
| managing clerk for a firm of solicitors, and could 
| not waste his valuable time at an inquest. 
| After making his protest, the coroner, turning 

to his clerk, said: *‘Mr. Soandso, kindly hand me 

| ‘Jervis’ (the book of authority on juries).”” And 
fixing the juror steadfastly, he said, “‘Upon refer- 
ring to ‘Jervis’ I find that no persons are exempt 
from sitting as jurors, except idiots, imbeciles 
| and lunatics. Under which heading do you claim 
exemption?” 
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2 Minutes for 


Refreshments 


THE 


Handy Tablet 


requires neither sugar nor 
spoon to make healthful 
and refreshing drinks the 
moment it touches water. 
Sample by mail, 10 cents. 
The HANDY TABLET CO., 1021 N.Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
fatigue and depression. A grateful tonic. 














A PIANO 
BY MAIL. 
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You can buy an IVERS & 
POND Piano just as cheaply, as 


safely, anc as satisfactorily of us 


by mail as in person at our ware- 
rooms. How? Write and we'll 
tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at 
our expense to any part of the 

! United States where they are not 





sold by a local dealer, Send us a 
postal card and receive FREE our 
CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal 
card may save you $75 to $100. 
Send it to-day. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
114 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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DO YOU READ 
SYSTEMATICALLY ? 


If not, try a definite plan and see the result. 
"96-'97 is the French-Greek Year in the famous 


Chautauqua Reading Circle. 


More than a quarter of a million people have 
been enrolled. There are no examinations 
but many helps for busy people. Send to 
JOHN H. VINCENT, 
Dept. 31, 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 















The 


Handle 


of the 


Rome 
Teakettle 


is always 


«COLD. 


ROME on the Spout 
means perfection. . 
Ask your dealer for Rome Teakettles or 


send to us for Descriptive Circulars. . 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 














Failure 

Does not attract the imitator. 

Success stirs him up. 

So when you are offered some- 
thing ** Just as good,” ‘* The 
‘* Better,’ 


’ 


same thing,” or 
Remember — 
That on the face and back of 

every cardof the famous DeLong 

Hooks and Eyes will be found 

the words: 

See that % 


hump? 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also makers of the Cupid Hairpin. 











| it; the queerest crowd of men, with trousers | 
| tucked in their boots. Everybody here is making | 
money—the first place I have found where this is | 
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dren, because it is easily digested, 
tains the proper elements of nutrition, and because it 
MAKES MILK LIKE MOTHER’S MILK. ..... 


send you a sample ‘of MELLIN'S FOOD free of all charge. 


MELLIN’S 
§ § FOOD 


HE above likeness of Edna Sanborn 
was taken at the age of five months. 
We began using MELLIN’S FOOD when 
she was three weeks old and have con- 
tinued its use with the greatest benefit 
and satisfaction. 
) Edna is always bright and happy and 
we attribute her good health and con- 
dition to the use of MELLIN’S FOOD, 
F. C. SANBORN, 
Wollaston, Mass. 


MELLIN’S FOOD makes ree yO happy chil- 
ecause it con- 





Write us (a postal will do) and we will 











Prepare .. 


For Fall and Winter Hunting 
and if you need Guns or Am- 
munition select the Winchester, 
known the world over for half 
a century. 


Winchester 


Repeating Rifles, 
Single-Shot Rifles, 
Repeating Shot-Guns and 
Highest Grade Ammunition 
For Hunting, Target 
And Protection. 
Send name and address 
Free. on postal card and we 
will send you 128-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. ee ta 
Winchester Repeating 


Arms Co., Winchester Ave., 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Voyageurs. 


With limbs refreshed we rose at dawn, 
And marked the pallid moon that still, 
Like some sweet watcher worn and wan, 
Hung o’er the shadowy southern hill. 


Our ready boats were on the shore, 
And on the stream that ashen light 
Which speaks the last caress of night: 
And so we rowed away once more. 


The dreaming tide receded fast, 


So keen the first, so high the last, 

They seemed to run a blithesome race. 
Then straight behind us rose the sun, 
And tlashed his armied beams before,— 
A thousand spears of light, and more, 
Upgathered swiftly into one! 


Our liquid way was paved with gold, 

All gleaming as a coat of mail. 

Above the waters high and bold 

ve leaped the fish, with glittering scale. 
The sun ascended bright and strong ; 
The purple hills grew green and clear’ 
And like a chorus in our ear 

A thousand birds broke into song. 


We passed the village, dreaming still, 
And white and ghostly, farther down, 
Within a hollow of the hill, 

Another little silent town. 

And in the meadows, still as stone 
The cattle, fresh from bush and brake 
Stood calm-eyed by the mirror lake, 
Like shadows gazing at their own! 


And so all day we rowed, and made 
Our way o'er river, stream and lake; 
And ere the evening fell, had laid 
Straight miles and many in our wake. 
While, like a guide who held in store 
Our resting place, the beaming sun, 
That followed at the dawn, strode on, 
And like a beacon blazed before. 


By night we pressed the welcome strand, 
And camped upon the grassy plain ; 
While slow, majestically grand, 

The round moon rose to life again. 

Our wood fire blazed upon the shore ; 
The tents were pitched ; our axes rang; 
Together brook and kettle sang; 

And so by night we camped once more. 


CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 
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The Fog. 


The fog went down to the sea. 
And what did the fog behold ? 
A purple mystery 
nd a dawn of dazzling gold; 
And over against the dawn 
A shallop rode the crest, 
And the soft slow fog stole on 
And gathered it to his breast. 


The fog went up to the land, 

And what did the fox behold ? 
One weeping on the strand 

In the twilight drear and cold. 
A broken shallop lay 

Against the dull sands pressed— 
And the slow fog stole away 

With his secret in his breast. 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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At Either End of Eighteen 
Centuries. — 


Eighteen hundred years have worked great 
changes in this old world, and great changes in 
the manners and surroundings of the men who 
inhabit it; but eighteen hundred years have been 
powerless to make any radical change in human 
nature. Over and over again through the centu- 
ries man has proved himself to be possessed of 
the same weaknesses and the same strength, the 
same possibilities of heroic deed, and the same 
sympathetic nature. He is still touched by the 
same influences that thrilled the souls of his 
progenitors. 

More than eighteen hundred years ago the 
great philosopher, Pliny, when writing of the 
early Christians to the Emperor Trajan, said of 
them: 

“They are a very good sort of people. They 
do not lie nor steal, but they are atheists, for 
they will not worship idols, and they spend the 
Sunday in reading a book, and singing hymns.” 

Centuries have passed since the Christian 
religion, working in men’s hearts, produced such 
a change in their lives that the great philosopher 
was constrained to speak these words of them. 
But the centuries have changed neither the 
Christian religion nor human nature, and the 
two brought into contact produce the same result 
to-day. 

Professor Lindsay, in an address to the Partick 
Auxiliary of the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, tells how a missionary in India sought a 
man whom he knew only by hearsay, and during 
his search heard from a heathen bullock-driver a 
disinterested and unpremeditated opinion of the 
character of a Christian. 

Learning that a distant village contained men 
who were not like their neighbors, and thinking 
that some of them might be Christians, the 
missionary, on his way to find them, inquired 
of this bullock-driver whether he knew one of 
them, Dondou by name. 

“Oh, yes!” said the bullock-driver, readily. 

“And what kind of a man is he?” asked the 
missionary. 

“Well,” said the driver, “‘I do not know. He 
is a good sort of a man, who never tells lies” — 
which in India is a rare distinction—“‘and never 
steals, but he seems to be an atheist, for he will 





not worship the gods, but says they are only 
stone. Then, one day in every week he sits in | 
his house and reads a book, and sings what he | 
calls hymns.” 

The missionary afterward found that Dondou 
had obtained a Marathi Bible, and its influence | 
had so changed his life that the bullock-driver | 
had given the same verdict concerning him that | 
was given by Pliny to the Emperor Trajan in | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


reference to the early Christians. Almost word 
for word ran the two testimonies, separated by 
eighteen centuries of time, and referring to men 
of different nationalities. The inherent moral 
power of Christianity is here strikingly shown. 
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Howells and Longfellow. 


That Longfellow, the poet, was of a nature as 
lovely and as gentle as his own poems most Amer- 
icans know, but perhaps nothing written about 
him gives a personal impression at once so vivid, 
charming and lovable as a recent article by Mr. 
W. D. Howells describing the poet as he knew 
him while his neighbor in Cambridge. Mr. Howells 
was one of the “circle of Italianate friends and 
scholars” whom Longfellow invited to meet at his 
house to follow and criticise from the original his 
translation of the “Paradiso” as he read it aloud 
to them canto by canto. 

A supper at nine o’clock succeeded the reading, 
at which usnally ten or twelve guests were assem- 
bled. It is little wonder that Mr. Howells, the 
youngest member of this choice assembly, still 
thinks these meetings afforded him ‘the richest 
moments of his life,’”’ and used sometimes, after 
listening to the talk of Longfellow, Lowell, Doctor 
Holmes and the rest, to return to his home a mile 
or two away feeling as if “soul-borne through the 
air by my pride and joy, while the frozen blocks 


,| of snow clinked and tinkled before my feet, stum- 


bling along the middle of the road.” 


“When Longfellow read verse,” says Mr. 
Howells, “it was with a hollow, with a mellow, 
resonant murmur, like the note of some dee 
throated horn. His voice was very lulling in 
quality, and at the Dante Club it used to have 
early effect with an old scholar who sat in a 
cavernous arm-chair at the corner of the fire, and 
who drowsed audibly in the soft tone and the 
gentle heat. 2 

“The poet had a fat terrier who wished always 
to be present at the meetings of the club, and he 
commonly fell asleep at the same moment with 
that dear old scholar, so that when they began to 
make themselves heard in concert one could not 
tell which it was that most took our thoughts from 
the text of the ‘Paradiso.’ When the duet opened 
we would look up with an arch recognition 
of the fact, and then go gravely on to the end of 
the canto. At the close he would speak to his 
friend and lead him out to supper as if he had not 
seen or heard anything amiss.” 


But even then the old gentleman’s wits were 
not always quite on the alert until supper had 
progressed beyond the opening course. 

“We usually began with oysters, and when some 
one who was expected did not come promptly 
Longfellow invited us to raid his plate as _a just 
punishment for his delay. One evening Lowell 
remarked, with the cayenne poised above his blue- 


nts: 
- ‘It’s astonishing how fond these fellows are of 


ar. 
perp he old friend of the cavernous arm-chair was 

srhaps not wide enough awake to repress an 
Ah?’ of deep interest in this fact of natural his- 
tory, and Lowell was provoked to go on. 

“Ves, I've dropped a red pepper pod into a 
barrel of them before now, and then taken them 
out in a solid mass, clinging to it like a swarm of 
bees to their queen.’ 

“*TIs it possible?’ cried the old friend; and then 
Longfellow intervened to save him from worse, 
and turned the talk.” 

It is no wonder that the Dante Club, when in the 
course of time it was dissolved through the com- 
pletion of Longfellow’s translation of Dante, was 
lamented by all who had been privileged to 
attend its meetings. “At the last of them Lowell 
asked himy with fond regret in his jest, ‘Longfellow, 
why don’t you do that Indian poem in forty thou- 
sand verses?’ The demand but feebly expressed 
the reluctance of us all, though I suspect the 
Indian poem existed only by the challenger’s 
invention.” 
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A Steam-Car Incident. 


The Transcript the other day published a little 
article entitled “So Very American”’—and Ameri- 
can in the extreme, in a good sense, and also in a 
bad one, the incident related assuredly was. It 
took place upon a Cape Cod accommodation-train 
in a. day of blazing heat, just after a passing 
shower had caused most of the car windows to be 
closed, increasing the temperature within almost 
to smothering point. The train stopped at a way- 
station, and admitted a crowd of weary, dusty, 
perspiring excursionists, heavily laden with wraps 
and baskets, and most of them decidedly cross in 
temper when they found the seats already all 
occupied but one or two. 


Possibly belonging to the excursion party were 
an elderly and a coanaes lady, an elderly gentle- 
man of rather distinguished appearance, and a 
little girl in a quaintly picturesque frock and sun- 
bonnet. With some difficulty, as the train got 
jarringly under way, they moved down the crowded 
aisle. 

The young lady, a strikingly beautiful woman, 
whose beauty took artistic accent from a great 
bunch of magnificently-colored hollyhock - spires 
which she carried across her arm, was somewhat 
noticeably pale, and grew paler, as she stood sup- 
porting herself against a seat-back in the swaying, 
stifling car. 

A small boy, of the excursion party, had secured 
one of the few seats vacant when his party entered, 
and was about to settle comfortably therein, joy- 
ously contemplating his less fortunate elders. 
The elderly gentleman of the party of four stooped 
to him, and indicating with a gesture the pale and 
beautiful woman, who stood beside, said quietly: 

“My lad, wouldn’t you like to give your seat to 
this lady?” 

The “lad,” to all appearances, wouldn’t like. 

A pause: the elderly gentleman stooped to him 
again, and rather more clearly, and with a “carry- 
ing, noes } ee. said: 

“My lad, wouldn’t you like to give your seat to 
our President’s wife?” sive y 


Whether he liked or not, the lad did thereupon 
surrender his seat, being, as the narrator puts it, 
“swept cyclonically” out of it by the action of his 
fellow-excursionists; and Mrs. Cleveland, with a 
courteous acknowledgment, sat down, and became 
at once, “the cynosure of all eyes, the target of all 
tongues, which with no guarded utterance, made 
free with her unexpected presence, her delicate 
beauty—so much handsomer than her pictures! 

“Her gown, a simple and pretty summer-silk, 
whose maroon tints harmonized exquisitely with 
her creamy pallor and shadowy, dark eyés was 





with the flowers she carried; the 
fact that the gray-haired lady was 
little girl, Ruth; and the dis- 

gentleman, Secretary Olney. 
for once, for the British tourist as 
and fellow-witness of a scene 
so picturesquely typical, so very 

American!" 

All true, yet let us not forget that three things— 
not one only—were typically American in the little 
scene. It was American that the wife of the 
President of the United States should have, in the 
crowded car, no more right to a seat than any 
other lady. It was American that, nevertheless, 
the public opinion of the car should accord her 
preference. by courtesy, and sweep aside the 
objectionable small boy who kept her standing. 
Lastly, it was American, we are afraid we must 
admit, that the selfish and sullen youngster tried 
first to keep his seat for himself. We only wish 
we could add that it would likewise have been 
American and typical had his mother punished him 
soundly when she got him home, but we fear this 
fortunate conclusion could searcely be expected. 
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Temptation. 


With visored brow Temptation came, 
I did not know him by his name, 
But cried aloud, “Begone, O Shame !” 


He turned away, and going cried, 
“Many thy peers have opened wide 
Their arms and begged me to abide. 


“Riches was I to them, and health, 
Honor and pride that wait on wealth 
And all fair things that come by stealth. 


“Many thy peers have smiled on me, 
Fair dames and lords of high degree ; 
They name me ‘Opportunity.’” 


“Soft name,” I cried, “for such as thou; 
Take the grim mask from thy dark brow, 
And let thy face declare thee now !" 


“Not so—for thee I have no name; 

I was Temptation ere I came— 

But thou hast killed me, calling ‘Shame !’” 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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cannon is said to have withstood one hundred and 
four charges of powder before becoming useless. 
The — for it were made of scrap iron, 
round stones and fire-hardened clay balls. 
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Washington as Fireman. 


Some interesting little stories are told of George 
Washington in connection with the “Friendship 
Fire Company,” organized in 1774, in his home, 
Alexandria. 

At first the company consisted of citizens who, 
out of “mutual friendship,” agreed to carry to 
every fire “two leathern buckets and one great 
bag of oznaburg or wider linnen.” Washington 
was made an honorary member, and when he 
went as a delegate to the Congress of 1774 at 
Philadelphia, he examined the fire-engines in use 
there. On his return to Philadelphia to the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1775, he bought from a man 
named Gibbs a small fourth-class engine, for the 
sum of eighty pounds ten shillings, and just 
before the set out for Boston heights to become 
commander-in-chief, he despatched this little 
engine to the Friendship Company. 

During his younger days he always attended 
fires in Alexandria and helped to extinguish them. 
In the last year of his life ‘a fire occurred near the 
market. e was riding down King Street at the 
time, followed by his servant, who was also on 
horseback. ’ 

Washington saw that the Friendship engine was 
insufficiently manned, and riding up to a group of 
well-dresse — standing near the scene of 
| action, he called out authoritatively: 

“Why are you idle there, gentlemen? It is your 
business to lead in these matters.” 

After which he leaped off his horse, and seizing 





the brakes was followed by a crowd that gave the 
engine such a shaking up as it had not had for 
many a day. 
A Wife’s Comfort. 
Knowledge saves worry in many ways. A writer 
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The Bear and the Mail-Bag. 


In the old mining days, says a Western paper, 
the mail between Strawberry Hill and Bluff City 
had to be carried nine miles over the bill twice a 
week by a man on foot. One day the carrier came 
into Strawberry Hill without the mail-bag, and the 
four hundred men of the place at once gathered 
about him and demanded an explanation. The 
carrier was bleeding from a dozen wounds. 


“Il tell you how it was,” he said. “Op thar by 
the bend I was tackled by a b’ar.” 

‘An’ you killed him?” 
didn’t have my gun.” 

“Then you dodged him?” 
. No. ried to dodge him, but he was right 
thar.’ 


“Then you ran away?” 

“No chance torun! The critter was after me or 
that mail-bag, an’ so I heaved him the mail-bag 
an’ got away. He clawed me a few times, but it 
don’t amount to much.” 

A murmur of indignation passed through the 
crowd, and Judge Watkins stepped to the front. 

Renny oy Jackson,” he said, solemnly, “do you 
mean to tell us that you gin up that mail-bag to 
that b’ar?” 

“Had to, jedge.” 

“Didn't that b’ar seem to prefer you to the 


“T reckon he did.” 

‘An’ you felt that he did at the time?” 

“Yes, I felt purty strong that way.” 

“An’ yet, after swearing to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and defend that mail-bag 
with your life, you ca’mly fed it to a b’ar!” 

“Jedge, I had to to get away.” 

“Who said —— about your getting away? 
It were your solemn duty to perish right thar! It 





were your duty, sir, as a patriot an’ a mail-carrier | 
aw’ a government official, to hang that mail-bag | 


to a limb an’ let that b’ar go ahead an’ take your 
carcass!” 

The crowd uttered cries of approval. 

“An’ now,” the judge went on, ‘“‘you have escaped 
the b’ar, but you have the outraged feelings of this 
here camp to deal with. Stephen Jackson, how 
do you prefer to die?” 

rm hangin’!” 

“Well, Stephen Jackson, before we puseses with 
that formality we’ll send a couple of men up to 
the bend. If ap | find the bag an’ the mail we’!l 
oper your life. If the b’ar have devoured it we 
shall perceed to pass sentence on you!” 

The men who went u 
a The bear had scorned it as an artic 
of diet. So Jackson’s life was saved, though he 
was discharged from the government service. 
Singularly enough, the bag contained only one 
letter, and that was a dunning letter for 
Watkins. 
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- Home-Made Cannon. 


The mention of wooden guns suggests a company 
of boy soldiers, commanded by a captain who 
wears a tin sword. The Cuban insurgents, how- 
ever, make cannon from trees and apply them to 
very practical purposes. In the interior of the 
island, says the New York Journal, there grows a 


| peculiar tree with a winding grain, so tenacious of 


fibre that to split it by any ordinary means is 
almost an impossibility. 


When wanted for artillery purposes the tree is 
felled, a section some five feet in length and one 
foot in diameter is selected and cut, the bark is 
removed, and all knots and uneven places on the 
surface are dressed down. 

The embryo cannon is then placed on rude 
trusses and a bore burned in it, a process that 
serves further still to toughen the wood. While 
the bore is being burned, green ox-hidesare cut 
into long strips by commencing in the centre and 
working toward the outer edge, as one would peel 
an apple. 

When all is in readiness, one end of this rawhide 
band, which is about three inches in width, is 
spiked to the wooden cannon near the breech. A 
lever, or bar, is attached to the butt. Two or 


to the bend found the bag, } 
e 


udge | 


in the Chicago Record professes to know a man— 
| not a Chicago man, but an Englishman—whose 
well-known constitutional tardiness once saved 
| his wife from hours of the most terrible anxiety. 


| At the time of the fair there was a terrible fire 
| in one of the buildings—I think it was the cold 
storage. On the afternoon of the fire the man—he 
was an Englishman—had an appointment on the 
| top floor of the doomed te The fire broke 
out, if I'm not mistaken, about two o’clock. Ina 
short time the building was partially destroyed 
and several lives had been lost. E 

Some friends of the Englishman came to his wife 
at the Victoria Hotel and broke gently to her the 
fact that the cold-storage place was in ruins, and 
that Harry had an appointment on the top floor 
that afternoon. 

“What time did the fire break out?” she asked. 

They told her at two o’clock. 

“And for what hour was Harry’s appointment?” 

Two o’clock, also. 

“Oh, then I’m not in the least alarmed!” she 
said, and serenely continued to knit. 

About five o’clock Harry turned up, having 
been — by the difficulty of getting transpor- 
tation. e looked a little white. Jove, 
Dora,” he remarked, “I had a narrow shave this 
afternoon.” 

She kissed him placidly. “You were to have 
been in the cold-storage building at two o’clock, 
dear, and you didn’t get there till nearly three. 
Wasn’t that it?” 

He gave a wondering assent. 

, ont at a comfort it is, Harry, that you’re always 
ate!” 
Then she resumed her knitting. 
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He Remembered. 


People who attempt to change the pronunciation 
of what they consider an undesirable name are 
apt to find their way beset with difficulties and 
trials. 

“And so this is Jonas Hoge’s wife?” said Uncle 
Sim Porter cordially, as he took a shawl, a heavy 
bag and three parasols from the newly arrived 
visitor and led the way out of the Cranby station 
| to his comfortable old buggy. “Well, I'm glad 
enough to see you, ma’am. I never knew your 
husband much, but his brother William is about 





like a son to ma and me. 
| “William Hogg is a first-rate fellow, and when 
| his folks wrote to ask if we’d take you to board 
till you got your stren’th back I says to ma, ‘J 
reckon wpe! that’s connected with William 
Hogg and his folks will be weleomed by us.’” 

“My husband is always called Mr. Hogg,” said 
the traveller, languidly but firmly, as she pro- 
longed the o as in oh. 

“Is he, ma’m?” said Uncle Sim, without any 
trace of irritation at this reproof. ‘Well, I'll try 

to bear that in mind.” 

He certainly did bear it in mind, but his manner 
of introducing his boarder to the neighborhood 
caused a flush to rise to her face on several occa- 
sions. 

“This is Mrs. Jonas Hogg,” he would say, care- 
fully lengthening the o and looking at the lady in 
— as if for approval, “wife of William 

dgg’s brother. You remember William Hoge, 

| most likely? I’ve told Mrs. Higg what a favorite 
he was with all the folks round here, and of course 
her husband, Mr. Jonas Hogg, being William 
Hodgg’s only brother, makes everybody feel a/mos/ 
as if they knew him, in spite of the name being 
pronounced different!” 


ms 
* 





The King’s Dog. 
A curious advertisement appeared in a London 
| paper in the year 1660. Somebody had stolen one 
of the king’s dogs, and on the 28th of June a 
request was made for the animal’s return, statins 
that he was ‘“‘a smooth black dog, less than a grey 
hound,” and was to be returned to John Elles on 
his majesty’s back stairs. 

The dog was not forthcoming, and a second 


appeal was issued. It is supposed to have bee! 
written by King Charles himself, as no one else 


three stout negroes grasp the arms of the bar and | would have adopted such a familiar style in using 


slowly turn the hollowe: 

The band of green hide is kept under a strain, 
and in this way the core of the cannon is wound 
with one of the toughest materials, wire excepted, 
in the world. 


log on its supports. | the monarch’s name. The king’s sense of humor 


and ———- of the state of affairs at court 
are well shown in the little advertisement. 
“We must call upon you again for a black dog, 


between a greyhound and a spaniel, no white 





The first layer of hide is tightly wound to the | about him only a streak on his breast and _a tail “ 


muzzle of the growing gun and back toward the 
breech again until a number of successive layers | 
have thus been wound on and the promising piece 
of artillery has grown several inches in diameter. 
It is then placed in a draught of dry, hot air and 
allowed to harden. When the hardening and 
curing process is complete, the persevering patriots | 
have a really serviceable weapon. 





One of these home-made wood and rawhide | 


little bobbed. “It is his majesty’s own dog, ali! 
doubtless was stolen, for the dog was not born hv! 
bred in England, and would never forsake his 
master. Whoever finds him may acquaint any 3! 
Whitehall, for the dog was better known at court 
than those who stole him. Will they never lear’ 
robbing his majesty? Must he not keep a dov 
This dog’s place (though better than some imagine 
is the only place whielk nobody offers to beg. 
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The Quarrel. 


You didn’t mean it, did you, Fred? 
This morning, when we quarrelled so— 
That time, you ’member, when you said 
You didn’t care; but oh, 1 know 

You’d not have acted so unkind 

If you had known how much I'd mind. 


I wasn’t mad with you a bit, 

If it did hurt, until you said 

You didn’t care if I was hit, 

And then—I guess I slapped you, Fred. 

Our mammas said we must not play 

Together for a whole long day! 

But when it is to-morrow, Fred, 

And we are playing, you and 1, 

lf that old drum falls on my bead. 

And it should hurt, and I should ery, 

Just say that you do care, and then 

We'll never, never fight again! 
NELLIE Goopk, 


—-@ — 





A Veteran. 
I’m a battered, old banged baby carriage, you see, 
And I don’t think I'm good tor much more, 
For at first, bless their hearts, they just bought me 
for one, 
And I've had to do duty for four. 


Yes, I looked pretty fine when they first brought 
me home, 
Painted white, with a lace parasol, 
And I surely felt proud when they wheeled baby 
out, 
But No. 2 came in the fall. 


So they tucked them both in, and I didn’t much 
mind, 
In spite of the folks’ silly grins. 
But No. 3 gave me the blow ot my life, 
For I never had counted on twins 


My parasol’s torn, and my paint Is all gone, 
Washed off by a night in the rain, 

And to tell the plain truth, I am rather a wreck, 
And Ill never be pretty again. 

But there’s life m the old carriage yet, and I think 
That my spirits perhaps may revive, 

And with care, and some mending, I'l) brace up 

again 


And be ready to tote No. 5 Lovise EDGAR. 





on 


Dorothy’s Party. 


Dorothy was sitting on a low stool in grand- 
ma’s room, disconsolately surveying her entire 
family, propped up against the wall in front of 
her; and it certainly was a sight to make any 
little mother look disconsolate. 

Dorothy loved all her children dearly, but they 
were such an unlucky lot. 

Isabella Edith had fallen into the water the 
day they went after pond-lilies, and had been 
fished out minus all her pretty color, and the 
most of her hair, which had caught on a pro- 
jecting stump; poor Dandy Jim had been taken 
by Fido for a new plaything, and when rescued 
by Doruthy had lost so much sawdust that he 
had never been able to hold his head up since, 
Pauline, the prettiest, had been carelessly dropped 
only yesterday when Dorothy ran to the window 
to see the procession go by. and when finally 
remembered and picked up, one arm was hang- 
ing limp, where some one had stepped upon it. 

All the others had met witb some accident, but 
Dorothy had not cared or minded their looks very 
much until now, and now she wanted to give a 
party, and what would all her little friends say 
to such a family as hers! 

It was no wonder that she looked unhappy. 
She had been to a number of parties at the 
homes of her playmates, and they all had such 
beautiful dollies. What should she do? 

Grandma had been watching the sober 
little face tor some time, and now wanted to 
know what the matter was, and Dorothy's 
trouble was soon poured into her sym- 
pathetie ears. 

“Well, dearie, if that is all 1 think I can 
help you,” said grandma, and she unfolded 
a plan that made Dorothy clap her hands 
and dance up and down with joy. declaring 
that her grandma was the nicest grandma 
that ever lived. 

The next day there was a great deal of 
wonder in the homes of Dorothy’s play- 
mates. Each little girl had received a note 
which read like this : 

“Miss Dorothy Deane requests the ples- 
hure of yure compny at a Hospital Party 
at her house Wednesday afternoon at two 
O'clock. 

“P. S.—Please bring only yure broken and 
Oldest dolls. Also a white apron.” 

When school-time came Dorothy was besieged 
With questions, but she only laughed and told 
them to wait until Wednesday and then they 
Would see, 

The two days before Wednesday were busy 
Ones at Dorothy’s home. The party was to be 
in grandma’s room, as she was head nurse and 













doctor combined. Every one helped to get things 
ready. Even the services of big brother Tom 
had to be called in to make the little cot beds, 
and Dorothy never sewed in her life before as 
she did in making the little white cheese-cloth 
quilts and pillow-cases to fit them. 

Promptly at two o’clock on Wednesday all the 
| little girls were on hand with battered dolls of 
| every description. As they entered grandma’s 
| room each one was given a little white nurse’s 
| cap to put on, and told to put her sick children to 
| bed. 
| There was a row of cots round the room, and 
|in the centre the big table, supplied with needles 
and thread, cloth, kid, sawdust, odd arms and 

legs, hair of every color, Sister Annie with her 
paint - box, ready to 
make the palest dolly 
bloom like a rose, and 
| mamma and grandma 
| all ready to begin. 
| What a busy time 
they had! Every one 
was set to work doing 
' something. One dolly 
after another passed 
through the skilful 
| hands, and when six 
o’clock came and the 
last one was finished 
| and resting In her bed, 
the little visitors could 
| hardly believe that they 
had really been at work 
so long. 
| Then they had games, 
and then a nice little 
lunch, served under the 
| big elm-tree in tiny, 
old-fashioned dishes 
that grandma used to 





play with when she “He dios for fun breakfast, he felt so 
i aan eeleen And, two to one. ae you come. 
each with a little cot- He's got ic. Aunt Hepsey?” he | 
bed as a souvenir, they called as he ran to the 
voted Dorothy's party E> barn. 


the nicest they had had. 
“For,” said one little girl, ‘‘we have had a 


lovely party, and got our dolls all mended up as | 


good as new, besides.” 

| “And it was all owing to you, grandma,” said 
‘| Dorothy, with a grateful bug. 
| M. H. W. CARTER. 


THE YOUTH'’S 








A Success. 


ob dios for gold 
Or treasure old ? 
"7 Wat's NGE i. 


COMPANION. 


Aunt Hepsey had made up her mind not to 
have another guinea-hen on her farm. Not even 
a guinea-chicken, she told Ralph. For they 
soon began to screech, and they set her nearly 
distracted. 

“T told you I thought they were guinea-eggs, 
didn’t 1?” asked Ralph, slowly, as he handed 
the smooth, dark eggs to his aunt, one by one. 

“Land, child, yes!” exclaimed Aunt Hepsey, 
“but you didn’t think right, as you will see by 
and by,” and she laughed at his serious little 
face. 










o” 


Hepsey, if they were guineas?” inquired Ralph. 
| “Perhaps they’re not cochin’s eggs, you know.” 
| Aunt Hepsey laughed again at his eagerness. 

“Yes, indeed, child,” 
she answered, “‘if they 
are guineas you can, 
but don’t go to thinking 
about that, for you'll 
only be disappointed if 
you do!” 

But Ralph's face was 
jubilant. 

Every day he put a 
big black cross on the 
calendar so that he 
could remember the 
number of days since 
old Blackie began to sit 
on those great brown 
eggs. 

At last twenty-one 
days were crossed with 
the pencil-mark, and 
Ralph knew that it was 
time for the chickens to 
crack their shells and 
come out. He could 
hardly wait to eat his 


Aunt Hepsey sighed 
| ‘*That child will be disappointed, and it’s too 


barn. 

“They were, auntie! They were!’’ Ralph 
exclaimed, his face just wreathed in smiles 
| ‘And there’s twelve of them, and I’m going to 





| Aunt Hepsey’s Mistake. 
| 


| “I’m sure of it!” declared Aunt Hepsey. 
|‘*That buff cochin always lays dark eggs like 
these!”’ 

Ralph shook his head. 
| “I found them out in the field, auntie, and 





G 


they’re all speckled, you see,” he said, quietly. 

“You’re mistaken, Ralph,” answered Aunt 
Hepsey, decidedly. ‘I know those eggs every 
time! You get the coop and we'll put old 
Blackie on them this very day.” 

“IT know she’s mistaken,’’ murmured Ralph, 
as he ran off for the hen, ‘‘but I won’t contradict, 
because I promised mamma I wouldn’t. But if 
| they are guinea-chickens, won’t I be delighted!” 











| cook them an egg, right now! 1 didn’t con- 
tradict you, did 1?” he asked, eagerly. 

“No, child, you didn’t,’ Aunt Hepsey an- 
swered, quickly. “And to think | was mistaken!” 
she exclaimed, slowly, as she looked at the twelve 
guinea-chickens. ‘‘Dear! dear! What shall I 
do with them all!” MARGARET DANE. 





oodness me! "said old Johnathan Schnapp, 
So some mouse has been eating my map! 
He's taken all Russia, 

Great Britain and Prussia—_— 

I'll be bound, but that beats Gen'ral Nap.!”’ 


Children’s Sayings. 


Edna asked grandma for a scrambled egg for 
supper. ‘‘But,” said grandma, “mamma likes to 
have you eat light suppers.” ‘‘Oh, no, grandma, 
she lets me have lots of things darker than eggs.” 


“Tt’s my turn to go down town with mamma 
to-day,’’ said Gertie to her little brother. ‘““You’ve 


“Could I—could I have the chickens, Aunt | 


bad,” she said, as she turned and went into the | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
i 
ACRUSTIC,. 
Watch this gay, exciting scene, 
Struggling figures on the green. 
See them separated wide, 
See them fly from side to side, 
Then with wild and frantic rush 
One poor man they seem fo crush! 


Hours they spend in clash and strife, 
Pleasure seek at risk of life. 


Select one letter from each word in italics. in 
order, to spel) a “fad” of the present day. 
2. 
SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 


Supply the missing words in the following 
— their initials will spell a seasonable 
ord. 


uy 


“—. that knits up the ravelled sleave of care.” 
“—. man’s conscience is a thousand swords.’’ 
“— jg the virtue of the law.” 

“—- j§ he armed that hath his « 


juarrel just.” 


“—- of great pith and moment. 
“—- delights not me.”’ 

“1 the soul of wit.” 

“—— true man's apparel fits 


your thief.” 
‘that robbed the lion of his heart.’’ 


3. 
AUTUMN PI. 
Onre Gnos. 


Phae ghih het rermaf’s tyrinw darho! 
Apeh ighh eth dognel nore! 

On hirecr figt sha Taumnu droupe 
Mofr tou rhe shilva norh! —pitetriw. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 


There was never “" Goth after me, still I am 
of Phoenician birth. have been naturalized in 
England, and have contributed materially to her 
history. 

The queen gives me no part in her much-prized 
honors, but allows me a place in her home, where 
I am by her throne, touch her hand, and even her 
| — head. 

zo in front of her heralds, open her Houses of 
Parliament, aid in official oaths, have important 
positions in all church ceremonies, and, in fact, 
give her every a help, so that she frankly 
acknowledges she can have no happiness without 
me, henee gives me room in her heart. 

On the contrary, many of her subjects, though 
they allow me the share of honor she denies me, 
look upon me with disfavor. 

They say I have no part in the country’s history 
no right to enter an Englishman’s Louse, anc 
neither their hearts nor their hands acknowledge 
me. I am never free from their wrath, and they 
would even keep me out of heaven. 


5. 


RIDDLE. 


Once on a time, when earth was young 
And poonte used to get their wishes, 
I piped and danced, and gaily sung 
And charmed both men and fishes. 
But now, gross mortals here among, 
I bake and help to wash the dishes. 


6. 
DROPPED LETTERS. 
Drop the final letter of a fish, and leave a pool of 
ater 





Drop the final letter of one of Shakespeare’s 
heroes, and leave a famous city. 

Drop the final letter of a part of a door, and 
leave part of a window. 

Drop the final letter of a room in a hospital, and 
leave open hostility. 

Drop the final letter of cattle, and leave relatives. 

Drop the final letter of a prickly tree, and leave 
the Norse god of war. 

Drop the final letter of a dairy product, and leave 
something between a hill and a mountain. 

Drop the final letter of a bright circle, and leave 
a boy’s nickname. 

Drop the final letter of a case of seed, and leave 
an Italian river. 

The dropped letters will form the sceptre of 
autumn. 

7. 
CHARADE, 


| I ate my first and second, ‘twas fresh and hard 
and sweet; 

My third was so artistic they made the meal 
complete ; 

Graceful, fair and shining, within their crystal 


owl, 
Gladdening all who saw them, gleamed my sunny 
| whole. 





Conundrums. 


What is the most venerated herb? Sage. 

What is the most precious herb? Thyme. 

How many people will a car hold? One 
for every two feet. 

Why is a rafter like the number 24? Be- 
cause it is 2 by 4. 

Why is the letter Y useful in war? Be- 
cause it can change one fort into forty. 

What two lettersof the alphabet are —- 
found in opposite hemispheres? B and D. 
Because the sea is always between them. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Slate, clay, tin, basalt, iron, sandstone, 
salt, graphite, plumbago, tale, lime, lignite, 
soda, asbestos, borax, silver, gold, cuprites, 
coal, quartz, gneiss, lead, marble, blende, 
calcite, chalk, aluminum, corundum, mer- 
cury, platinum, spar, zine, mica, bitumen, 
asphalt, granite. 

— t Stuart, Pocahontas, Florence 
Nightingale, Queen Victoria, Charlotte Cor- 
day, Queen of Sheba, Joan of Are. 
3. Pea, p. 
4. Cob, web—cobweb. 
. Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

“This is my own, my native land!” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 


6. Bill. —Boott. 
7. Oleander, four-o’clock, rose, lady’s-slipper, 


heartsease, bachelor’s-buttons, johnny-jump-up, 
ragged-lady, stock, cowslip, bluebells, snowball, 


DA 
~* 





been three times in excession !’’ 


primrose, forget-me-not, pink, morning-glory. 
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| Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
| edged the purest and best. (Adv. | 
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co S NN QO am) 
aS —< FASUN SW! 
THE VERMONT ELEcCTION.—At the election 
in Vermont on the first of September, the Repub- | 


lican’ state ticket was chosen by a plurality of | 


about thirty-eight thousand. This is, a net | 
Republican gain of about nineteen thousand over | 


the vote at the corresponding election four years | 


ago, and of about ten thousand over the vote of | 
two years ago. Vermont has given Republican 
pluralities ever since the election of 1856, in 
which that party entered national polities: so 
that no doubt was felt as to Republican success 
this year. But the returns were watched with 
interest to see how the strength of the parties had 
been affected by the free-silver question. This 
issue was emphasized by the fact that the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor fully accepted the 
Chicago platform and nominations. 

R1oTING IN CONSTANTINOPLE. — A revo- 
lutionary movement of extraordinary folly, 
instigated by the secret Armenian committee, 
took place in Constantinople on the 27th of 
August. A small band of Armenians, armed 
with revolvers and dynamite bombs, took pos- 
session of the Ottoman Bank, killed the gendarmes 
on guard, and held the building for some hours 
against the soldiers. At the same time bombs 
were exploded in the streets in different parts of 
the city, apparently by associates of the conspir- 
ators. The participants in the mad enterprise 
surrendered on condition of their lives being 
spared, and were sent out of the country; but 
their rising furnished the pretext for the sacking 
of Armenian houses and the promiscuous killing 
of Armenians in the streets and bazaars, which 
was carried on with such fury that the foreign 
ambassadors sent a joint note to the sultan calling 
upon him to put a stop to the disorders. 

REFORM IN CRETE.—The Turkish govern- 
ment has given its sanction to a scheme of reform 
for Crete, suggested by the powers, which 
promises not only to end the present insurrection 
but to give something of stability and peace to 
the administration of the island. There is to be 
a Christian governor-general, appointed for five 
years under the guarantee of the Powers. The 
gendarmerie is to be reorganized by Europeans ; 
the judiciary is to be independent of the courts at | th 
Constantinople; and there is to be complete 
economic autonomy, with a fixed annual tribute | 
to the sultan. These concessions include most 
of the reforms demanded by the Cretans. 

Tue ‘ BRrooKkiyn.’’—The armored cruiser 
Brooklyn, which was launched last October, 
was given a trial trip off the New England coast 
the last week of August. ‘The contract required 
a speed of twenty knots, but the ship made nearly 
twenty-two knots an hour. She is four hundred 
feet long, of about nine thousand tons displace- 
ment, and is larger and more powerfully armed 
than the New York. 

ENGLAND AND ZANZIBAR.—The govern- 
ment of Zanzibar, which includes the island of 
that name off the east coast of Africa, the 
neighboring island of Pemba and a strip of the 
adjacent coast of the mainland, has been for 
several years under the protectorate of Great 
Britain. Last month the sultan, whose authority 
was hardly more than nominal, died suddenly, 
it is supposed by poison; and an aspirant 
to the succession took possession of the palace 
without conferring with the British authorities. 
He was commanded to surrender before a 
certain hour, and as he refused to do so, the 
British ships in the harbor opened fire upon 
the palace and custom-house and destroyed them. 
The pretender took refuge in the German 
consulate. There are estimated to be a quarter 
of a million slaves in Zanzibar, and its ports are 
depots for the slave-trade. This state of things 
has long been accounted a reproach to the British 
government, and it was announced several weeks 
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New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 


ORLY ...» 


$19.00 


BUT AS GOOD AS THE 
BEST. 


“The New. Companion is a splendid machine. 
faction. 









We Pay 
Freight 
Charges. 





It gives perfect satis- 
Would not sell it for ¢e7ce the amount paid for it if I could not 
get another.””—Mrs. Horace Coie, Norway, Me. 


“T have given my CompaNiON SewING MACHINE a thorough trial, and 


find that it far exceeds my highest expectations. 


I have used many kinds 


of higher-priced machines, but never used one | liked any better than the 
New Companion.” —ELLEN J. Frink, Ekonk, Conn. 


‘* After a thorough trial of one year, I can cheerfully say that the New 


ComPaNION is one of “he 
is a beauty. 
She paid $45, I paid $19. 


very best. 


Runs easy, does excellent work and 
One of my neighbors bought a machine when I got mine. 
I would not trade, as my machine does just 


as good work in every respect as hers, runs easier and is prettier.””—Mrs. 


C. E. SHULL, 


Wabash, Ind. 


“The New Companion has come fully up to all you claimed for it. | 
used six different machines in the past twenty-six years and with the 
New Companion I can do better work and a greater variety than I have 


have 


been able to do on any other machine I have owned. 


The New Com 


PANION is a first-class machine, the attachments are A No. 1, and | am 
well pleased with my purchase.”—Mary E. Howpon, Price Hill, Cin., O. 


“ Please accept my heartfelt thanks for the NEw CoMPpaNION SEWING 


MACHINE, which I received March 2. 
and in good order. 
made a wonderfully good investment. 


Everything was as was represented 


I am perfectly delighted with it and think I have 


It does excellent work and is as 


good as the $45 and $50 machines that are being sold in our community. 


ago that it would soon be terminated. It seems Do not see how you can afford to put up so good a machine for the 
probable that the Arab slave-traders were respon- money.’’—Miss CLarA Dotson, Shelby, Neb. 
sible for the violent change in the sultanate. . : 
—_— | 
ITALY AND BrAziu.—There has been of | YEYELVEMEYENE MEME EYEE 


late years a considerable emigration of Italians to 
Brazil, and among certain classes of the native 
population the newcomers are greatly disliked. 
This prejudice has shown itself recently in 
attacks upon the Italians at Sao Paulo and else- 
where, and in insults to Italian consuls. Several 
Italians have been killed in street fights, and the 
demonstrations of mob violence have been carried 
to such an extreme that the Italian government 
has forbidden any further emigration of its 
subjects to Brazil and has made a demand upon 
the Brazilian government for redress. 

DEATH OF PRINCE LOBANOFF. — Prince 
Lobanoff Rostovsky, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who was accompanying the tsar 
and tsaritsa on their foreign trip, died suddenly 
on the train between Vienna and Dresden. The 
prince had had a long experience in diplomatic 
affairs as ambassador at Constantinople, London 
and Vienna; and it was his strong and energetic 
mind, chiefly, which shaped the recent policy of 
Russia toward Turkey. 
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these four States, for $22.00. 


We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and 
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We warrant every machine for five 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best re 
sults obtainable. Price, 25 cents a bottle. {Ade. 
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'PHE famous “LOST SHIP WALTZ SONG,” only 
60c. A Thrilling, Dramatic, Descriptive Song and 

Refrain. Piano or Organ Solo, 60¢. Mandolin Solo, 30c. 
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THREE REMARKABLE SuNs.—At an early | 
hour in the evenings of September a brilliant 


a “ ° - 20.00.,.1,000 NEW “the H-G oo an =n 
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ing 200 copies of their books, “Child's Story of Jesis,” | 
| Or “Religious Jewels,” by Spurgeon. The greatest 
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| Complete 81.00 combination outfit for both books for 50 
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low in the northwest. The curved handle of 
the “Great Dipper” points to it. Its name, 
Arcturus, can be found in the book of Job. At) 
the same hour, nearly overhead, in the middle | 
of the Milky Way, will be seen the outlines of a | 
large cross formed by stars. ‘This cross is in the 
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of the imaginary cross meet, is called Gainma 
Cygni. Concerning these three stars Mr. Lock- 
yer, the English astronomer, has recently made 
a very interesting statement. Analyzing their | 
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essary alarm might be spared at times when | 
invasions of cholera are threatened if the simple | 
facts about the microbe which causes cholera | 
were more widely known. In a recent book on 
cholera in India these facts are succinctly stated | 
in a form easily remembered: When it is outside 
the human body the cholera microbe, so far as 
known, only lives and reproduces in water ; it is | 
too small to be removed from water by ordinary 
domestic filters; both boiling and drying quickly | 
kill it; acids also kill it; it is not always equally | 
virulent. | 
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Geographical Congress in London a year ago | odor. Atall ; GIVES 
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tive. It contains the nourishin ments of meat. 
Pre pared for invalids and dys me tion and ad 
needing nourishment and a ys — <iappetite. May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, 

At Druggists in 2-o0z., “4, Y%and 1 Ib. Tins. 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffe lin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr Bayer & Co , Elber feld. 


the Antarctic regions. Since then a number of | 
small expeditions toward the South Pole have been 
planned, but little has yet been accomplished, and 
Doctor Mill reminds English readers in Nature 
that, although fifty-five years have elapsed since 
Captain Ross discovered the two giant volcanoes 
which he named Mounts Erebus and Terror, 
they have never again been seen, and no impor- 
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that mysterious part of the globe. you're the maid. There’s the saving of 
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DISTINGUISHING SHADEs.—By a scientific 
experiment Professor Cattell of Columbia College 
has determined that the average person’s eyes 
are able to distinguish about twenty-five different 
shades between black and white. He employed 
no less than two hundred shades in his experi- 
ment, but the great majority of these were too 
near alike to be distinguished by the eye. These | 
were not shades of different colors, but simply 
gray surfaces passing gradually from white to 
black. 

om | 

BUTTERFLY Mtmics.—In the South Ameri- 
can forests the butterflies and the birds are 
equally brilliant in their colors, but the butterflies 
being weaker, fall a prey to the birds. One 
very bright-hued species of butterfly, however, 
is not disturbed by the birds, on account of the 
disagreeable odor which it emits. Singularly 
enough, some other groups of butterflies, which 
resemble the species just described in color, also 
escape persecution by the birds, although they 
emit no odor. It is evident that the similarity of 
color deceives the birds, and thus serves as a 
shield for the butterflies. This sort of mimicry 
of color and form, which naturalists call ‘“‘pro- 
tective resemblanee,”’ is not very uncommon 
among insects. 

31RD Mimics:—Another form of “protective 
resemblance,” which exhibits much ingenious 
contrivance and skill, is sometimes found among 
birds. Some birds hide their eggs among stones 
Which resemble the eggs in form and color. The 
little “bottle-tit? in England weaves a bottle- 
Shaped nest out of moss, lichens and spiders’ 
webs, and when placed in a tree or bush, the 
nest so closely resembles its surroundings that it 
can hardly be detected. The color and appear- | 
ance of the nest are imitations of the prevailing 
color and appearance of the particular tree in 
which it is placed. An amusing story is told by 
Mr. H. F. W itherby in Knowledge, of a “‘bottle- 
tit” which made a serious blunder in trying to 
hide its nest. The nest was placed in a green 
holly-bush and was covered with white lichens. 
— be suggested that the bird was color- 

n 

Hy PNOTISM AND SEASICKNESS.—A French 
Physician reported at a meeting of the Society of 
Hypnology in Paris a few weeks ago that he had 
cured three persons of a strong tendeney to sea- 
sickness, by means of hypnotie suggestion. His 

Method was to throw them into a hypnotic sleep 
ani then cause them to believe that they were 
being tossed on the ocean without suffering from 
Seasickness. After a short course of this treat- 
ment, he averred, his patients actually made long 
and rough voyages without seasickness. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. | 

Money for Renewals should 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN | 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


be sent by each sub- | 








STINGS. 


The sting of most small insects and animals is 
dependent for its poisonous properties upon what 
is known as formic acid. 

This acid derives its name from having been 
obtained first.from the ant, and is remarkable for 
the frequency with which it occurs in nature. It 
can be produced from nearly every species of 
small insect, from the decomposition of some 
vegetable substances, and is present in the perspi- 
ration of human beings. 

Formic acid is never used in medicine internally, | 
although, when diluted with an equal measure of | 
water, it is sometimes used as an external applica- 
tion to paralyzed limbs to excite the circulation. | 
When applied to the soft skin it produces redness | 
and a pricking sensation, followed by violent pain 
and often by ulceration. 

The irritation caused by the formie acid in stings 
and bites of various kinds may be neutralized and 
the attending pain relieved by the use of any 
alkaline substance, like ammonia or baking-soda. 
An immediate application of strong ammonia will 
often eradicate the poison. 

Antiseptics of various kinds, such as carbolic 
acid, will allay the ensuing inflammation, and so 
prevent a spread of the trouble. Great care should 
be used, however, not to have the antiseptic too 
concentrated, as the skin and flesh are very irri- 
table under these circumstances. 

A good way is to dissolve a very small amount 
of the antiseptic ingredient in collodion and paint 
it over the affected part. This forms a sort of | 
medicated court-plaster, protecting the wound 
from external infection. When the collodion dries 
it leaves a thin, flexible coating. 

Sometimes a rather strong solution of carbolic 
acid sponged over the place exposed to mosquito | 
bites will not oniy relieve the itching of bites | 
which have been already received, but will ward 
off further attacks of the insects, 

In some cases stings are relieved and cooled by | 
the use of diluted or pure vinegar. The sting | 
itself should always be removed, if it can be dis- | 
covered remaining in the wound. This can be | 
done very nicely by pressing on the skin with the 
hollow end of a wateh-key. 

In case of snake-bites, which are attended often 
by severe shock, it is necessary to sustain the 
vitality at any cost. Internal administration of 
ammonia and other stimulants is to be relied on. 
Externally the wound may be burned with some 
caustic—always by a doctor. 

The secret of success in the treatment of severe 
stings and bites consists in applying a ligature 
just above the wound and in cleaning the wound 
itself as quickly as possible. 
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THE MONKEY WHIPPED THE DOG. 


The Cincinnati Lnquirer prints an account of a 
novel street fight that recently occurred in an 
Indiana town. A monkey belonging to an Italian 
had somehow escaped from its confinement, and 
was ambling down the street when a big mongrel 
dog set upon it. 

For a minute or two the spectators could hardly 
see what was going on, the two combatants raised 
such a dust. Then the monkey broke away from 
his assailant and ran up a telegraph-pole. The 
dog barked furiously at the foot of the pole, and 
the monkey responded, as the reporter declares, 
by chattering in several languages, running up and 
down the pole meanwhile in a state of intense 
excitement. 

Then all at onee, as the monkey came down- | 
ward, it leaped from the pole and landed squarely 
on the dog’s back, where with tooth and claw it 
proceeded to make the fur fly. 

The dog yelped and shook himself, while the 
crowd shouted in chorus, “Go it, Tige!” “Hang | 
to him, monk!” Finally the dog rolled over on his 
back and so dislodged the monkey, which again 
bounded up the pole. 

By this time the dog was crazy. But he couldn’t 
climb the pole, though he made frantic efforts to 
do so; and the monkey, after chattering a while, 








| to them at any time. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


repeated its spring. Its aim was true, and again 
the fur flew and the dog howled. 
This was the last round. The dog had had 


enough. He rolled over, shook off the monkey 


and then ran away, while the crowd cheered the | 


monkey. 


HE SAVED THE BABIES. 


Heroism and modesty proverbially go hand in 
hand, but there are few more striking examples of 
the combination than that afforded by the captain 
of a wrecking tug in New York harbor. His own 
account of the affair was thus set down in the tug’s 
log: “Jan. 30. Left Jersey City 7A. M. Ice run- 
ning heavy. Capt. Joe stopped leak in ferry- 
boat.” Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, in his “Day at 
Laguerre’s,” tells the story more fully. 

The Hoboken ferry-boat was stopped, midway 
of its early passage, by the ice pack. At this 
juncture an ocean tugboat crashed into her side, 
cutting a V-shaped gash below the water-line. 
panic ensued amongst passengers and crew. Just 
then the wrecking tug Reliance ran alongside, and 
Coys. Joe Smith jumped on board. 

He droppel into the engine-room, met the engi- 
neer half-way up the ladder, compelled him to 


return, dragged the mattresses from the crew’s | 


bunks, stripped off blankets, racks of clothes, 
overalls, cotton waste and rags of carpet, cram- 
ming them into the great rent left by the tug’s 


cutwater until the space of each broken plank | 


was replaced except one. Through and over this 
space the water still combed, deluging the floors 
and swashing down between the gratings into the 
hold below, 

“Another mattress, quick! All gone? A blanket, 
then—carpet—anything! Quick, for God’s sake!” 

It was useless. A Ange 7 even to the oil rags, 
had been used. Little by little the water gained, 
bursting out below, then on one side, only to be 
recalked and only to rush in again. 

Captain Joe stood a moment as if undecided; 
then deliberately tore down the top wall of calking 


he had so carefully built up, and before the ener. | 
nto | 


neer could protest had forced his own bod 
the gap, with his arm outside, level with the 
drifting ice. 

An hour later the disabled ferry-boat was towed 
into the Hoboken slip with every soul on board. 
When they lifted Captain Joe from the wreck he 
was unconscious and barely alive. The water had 
frozen his blood and the floating ice had torn the 
flesh from his protruding arm from shoulder to 
wrist. When the color began to creep back to his 
cheeks, he opened his eyes and said to the doctor 
who was winding the bandages: 

“Was any of them babies hurt?” 


LITTLE NOURISHMENT. 


The landlord of a country hotel sees a good deal 


of the natural “crankiness”’ of human nature. The | 


proprietor of a house in a Maine village, where 
the summer visitor is the chief source of income, 
tells the following story: 


People are generally queer about their eating, 
so I don’t mind much about some of them wanting 
nothing for breakfast and then a hearty meal by 
eleven o’clock and a lunch at three and supper at 
seven. Of course it’s considerable upsetting, but 
some folks claim it’s healthy. But one woman 
that came here was peculiar. 

She said she had been sick, and that her meals 
wouldn’t amount to anything; that she couldn’t 
eat — hearty food worth mentioning, and only 
took a little nourishment. 

I asked her what kind of food she wanted pre- 
ared, and she looked at me in a discouraged 
ashion and says she: 

“Oh, not a thing. I only take a light breakfast, 

and then I take twenty-six raw eggs during the 
day and a glass of milk every half-hour.” 


WONDERFUL FIGURE. 


Some men are hard to please, especially in their | 


flustered and ill-natured moods. The Scottisi 
American has a story of such a man, an Edinburgh 
banker. 


One day, when nothing had gone to suit him, he | 


broke out suddenly to one of the clerks in a tone 
hike a thunder-clap: 

“Look here, Jones, this won’t do! These Sones 
are a perfect disgrace. An office-boy could do 
better. If he couldn’t I’d discharge Look 
at that five, will 
Nobody would ta 
it, L say.” 

“T—er—I beg pardon, sir,” began the trembling 
clerk, “I beg pardon; but—er—well, you see, sir, 
it is a three.” 

“A three!” roared the manager; “a three! 
Why, you idiot, it looks just like a five!” 

And the subjectdrepped. : 


lim. 


e it for anything else. Look at 


HER PREFERENCE. 


The judgment of men is apt to be warped by 
sentiment and feeling. 
abominated hymns simply because the Episcopa- 
lians used them. The Presbyterians sang only 
the Psalms of David. The Episcopalians used 
stained glass in their church windows, and for 
that reason the Scotch looked upon stained glass 
as something of unholy origin. 


A Presbyterian minister had been bold enough 
to introduce this hated innovation. He was show- 
ing it in triumph to one of his female parishioners, 
and asked her how she liked it. 

“Ay!” she said; “ou ay! itis bonny. Eh! but I 
prefer the gless jist as God made it!” 


SMART YOUNG MAN. 


Wonderful things happened when old people 
were young—if the memory of old people is to be 
trusted. . 

“My young friends,” said a lecturer in the Corn- 
ville Academy Lyceum Course, “let me urge upon 
you the necessity of not only ——e good books, 
sut of Owning them, so that you may have recourse 
Why, when I was a young 
man I used frequently to work hard all night to 
earn money to buy books, and then get up before 
daylight to read them!” 


BRIDGET had come up from the cellar and an- 
nounced that the cat had caught two rats the night 
before. “But how do you know?” asked the 
mistress. “Becase,” said Bridget, “there’s the 
hid of wan and the tail of anither down there.”— 
Harper's Drawer. 
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en! Soon Hah 


New Polishi 
Cioth. 


SKIN, 7° 












6 High Bi | | er , al everything made of 
wood, metal or glass; outshines paste or powders and i 
Grade Icyc es cheaper than chamois. ” r 


If your Dealer does not have “ Flashskin,” write to 
| FLASHSKIN, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 


Ship anywhere 
Cc. O. _ at lowest 


|wholesale prices, 

$100 “Oak wood’ for$57.50 
$85 ‘Arlington’ “+ $45.00 
“ oo 


Bicyele “* $10.75 
Latest models, fully per gy | pneumatic tires; weight 1734 to 
30 Ibs ; all styles and prices. _ Large illustrated Sty Gi free. 
CashBuyers’Union,162 W. VanBurenSt.B-177 Chicago 


STUDY _ 


Journalism 
AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all 
branches of newspaper 
“and literary work taught. 

















Yu 





~ 


from the start. Im- wate 


proved methods. Best results. Catalogue FREE. 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
No. 13 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Students everywhere. Takes 
BY MAIL. a spare time. Practi- y= 


Electric Lustre 
“oem” Starch. 


Best Laundry Starch in the World. 


| 


‘Harmless 











Rubber- 
Tipped 


ArrowGame 
, 






Affords Heaps 
of Fun. 


In addition to being a social 
game it disciplines the nerves and 
prcmertes harmony between the 

and and the eye. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send us Mail Order. 





PRICE of Game complete — Harmless Makes Shirts, Collars and Cuffs look like new. 
| foes Pye $1 00 } Best for Skirts, Waists and all fine fabrics. 
oe 1 seneee Sold : Sa For Sale by all Grocers. Send for Free Sample. 
Elastic Tip Co., 379 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 154 Lake St., ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
*? Chicago. 46 Market St., San Francisco. 45 Commercial Street, - - Boston, Mass. 





FoR WINTER 


FLOWERS BLOOMING. 


What You Can Buy for 50 Cents, by Mail, Post Paid. 
ALL THESE BULBS WILL BLOOM THIS WINTER. 


A-10 Best Double Hyacinths, 10 kinds, + 50c t J-60 Crocus, all colors, handsome,. . . . 50c 
B-10 Best Single Hyacinths, 10 kinds, . -. . 50c ** K- 4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, . n _— 
*: G- 5 Single and 5 Double Hyacinths, 10kinds,50c | + {19 Choice Winter Blooming Roses,. . . 30c 


Set 


“ . 
. et ye a at aw na eae pox ** M-10 Choice Geraniums, all different, . . . 50c 
** F-35 Best Double Tulips, all different, . . 50c * O- 6 Carnations, ready tobloom, . . . . 50c 
* G-35 Best Single Tulips, all different,. . . 50c ** P-12 Choice PrizeWinning Chrysanthemums,50c 
** H-40 Ass’t Tulips, Double, Single and Parrot, 50c “* S- 4 Elegant Decorative Palms, . . . . . 50 


You may select half of any two sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1.25; any 5 sets for $2.00; the entire 15 
sets for 00; or half of each set for $2.50. Get your neighbor to club ly BY and get yours FREE. Our 
catalogue free. ORDER TO-DAY. THE GREAT TERN PLANT CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
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HE grace and beauty of the swan sug- 
gests to us the value of RUBIFOAM for 
perfecting and maintaining the charm of pure 
white teeth. We call RUBIFOAM the perfect 
Liquid Dentrifrice because it cleanses and beauti- 
fies the teeth, stops decay and its delicious flavor 
adds fragrance to the breath . b < 








| 
| 
| 


Rupifoa 
| — > (25 cts. at all Druggists) 
ap le 
ca is so inexpensive that no 
— Sy one who regards the beau- 


ty and preservation of the 
teeth can afford to be with- 
out it. 


Free. 

A Sample Vial of Rubi- 
foam and a beautiful book- 
let on ‘* The Care of the 
Teeth,” free, will be sent 
to any address if 
you mention TH: 
ComPANION. 

Address, 


I, OS 
—— E. W. HOYT &C0., 


= Lowell, Mass. 


Tropical Climes are the Paradise of Tea Growing 


“TWO 
CUPS 
IN 
ONE” 








PURE The water should be freshly 
MACHINE boiled and the quantity of 
in 

MADE tea HALF what you use 


the case of China and Japan. 


This is because of its great 


STRENGTH, 
FLAVOR, 
AROMA and 
PURITY. 


1894, 5:379,542 3 1895, 9,283,144 lbs. 





Imports into 
North Americ 





Native 
Picker 

















